THE  "UPAS"  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

"  The  appellations,  'Doctor,'  'Sui-geon,' &c.,  ai-e  not  distinctive  of  qualification,  and 
hence  the  land  is  filled  with  Charlatans  and  Impostors.  In  England,  we  have  in 
practice  men  holding  Foreign  Diplomas,  which  may  be  purchased  for  a  few  pounds, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  false  sweai-ing.  We  have  men  ijractisiug  without  diplomas 
as  Homoeopathists,  Hydropathists,  Prescribing  Druggists,  &c.  We  have  Specialists, 
as  Aurists,  Oculists,  Cancer-curers,  &c.,— all  known  to,  and  employed  by,  the  public 
as 'Doctors.'"— Fide p/>.  20,  21. 
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The  Author  has  had  the  idea  of  a  work  like  the  prefent  in 
his  mind  for  fome  time ;  but,  probably,  the  execution  of  it 
would  have  been  long  deferred  had  not  the  Carmichael 
Prizes,"  offered  for  competition  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  proved  the  ftimulus  to  its 
immediate  produ£tion. 

The  work  is  the  fruit,  mainly,  of  early  rifmg — of  hours 
fnatched  from  fleep,  and  has  coft  confiderable  thought  and 
labour,  which,  however,  have  not  been  beftov/ed  upon  it 
grudgingly,  for,  in  feeking  his  materials,  the  Author  has  had 
his  own  knowledge  confiderably  enlarged,  and  therefore  his 
tafk  has  been  a  pleafmg  one. 

Originally,  the  Author  wrote  for  the  above-mentioned  Prizes 
offered  during  this  year,  but  his  attempt  was  unfuccefsful, 
inafmuch  as  no  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  adjudicators.  Two 
confiderations,  however,  have  led  him  to  give  "  utterance  to 
his  thoughts  "  through  the  prefs ; — the  one  being  that  he 
was  unwilling  that  the  labour  of  his  hands,  which  was 
undertaken  and  executed  with  due  care  and  earneftnefs, 
fliould  be  altogether  in  vain ;  and  the  other,  his  belief  that 
the  work  he  has  produced  will  be  found  highly  ufeful  to 
thofe  interefted  in  the  fubje£ts  on  which  it  treats. 

The   reader  will    not  fail  to  notice  that  the  medical 
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profeffion  has  been  examined,  principally,  as  it  exifts 
at  the  prefent  time  in  England, — or  rather  that  the  point 
of  view  of  the  subject  is  to  fome  extent  Englifh — and  there- 
fore the  title  of  the  work  may  feem  to  be  an  ill-chofen  one. 
The  Author  would  anticipate  adverfe  criticifm  as  to  this  fa<ft 
by  obferving  that,  although  he  has  ufed  every  means  within  his 
reach  to  fecure  corredtnefs  in  the  ftatements  he  has  made 
concerning  the  ftate  of  the  medical  profeffion,  fchools  of 
medicine,  &c.,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland — as  well  as  in 
England — yet  he  is  fully  confcious  of  many  deficiencies, 
and  which  he  hopes,  at  fome  future  period,  he  fliall  be  able 
to  fupply. 

The  blank  leaves  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  have 
been  added  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  the  purchafer  to 
record  any  alterations  which  may  be  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  various  educational  and  examining  bodies.  If  fuch 
alterations  are  noted  as  they  are  obferved,  it  is  thought  that 
the  work  may  prove  on  many  points  a  truftworthy  guide  to 
the  medical  profeffion  for  many  years  to  come. 

Finally,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  that,  although  in  many 
inftances  the  Author  has  confulted  the  archives  of  the 
different  colleges  and  fchools  of  medicine  for  himfelf,  yet, 
for  much  information  herein  contained  refpe£l:ing  curricula, 
examinations,  expenfes  of  medical  education,  &c.,  he  is 
indebted  to  the  medical  periodicals  of  the  day ;  and  to  the 
editors  of  which  he  begs  refpeftfully  to  acknowledge  his 
obligations* 

Fly  mouthy  Devon  ^  October  31,  1859. 
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F  the  continuous  outcry  for  legiflation  which  has 
been  heard  of  late,  and  the  various  fchemes 
which  have  been  propofed  for  improving  the 
medical  profeffion,  may  be  viewed  as  proofs  of 
its  prefent  ftate,  then  it  muft  indeed  be  defperate.  But 
although  this  profeffion  is  not,  in  feveral  refpe£ts,  all 
that  can  be  defired,  neverthelefs  its  defefts  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  both  by  its  friends  and  enemies,  who,  between 
them,  have  reprefented  it  to  be  beyond  help  or  hope.  But 
this  is  an  extreme  view,  after  the  fault-finding  manner  of 
this  age,  and  quite  unwarranted  by  the  fafts  of  the  cafe.  In 
the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  an  im- 
partial confideration  to  the  evils  which  we  believe  to  exift — 
Firft,  In  the  ftate  of  the  medical  profeffion,  in  its  different 
departments  of  phyfic,  furgery,  and  pharmacy,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  :  fecondly,  In  the  ftate  of  the  hofpitals 
and  fchools   of  medicine,  furgery,  and  pharmacy :  and 
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thirdly,  In  the  ftate  and  mode  of  tefting  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  of  the  different  licenfing  colleges  or  corporations 
in  medicine,  furgery,  and  pharmacy.  And  as  we  proceed, 
fuch  fuggeftions  will  be  offered  as  may  occur  to  us,  "  refpedl- 
ing  the  improvement  of  the  profeffion,  with  the  view  of 
rendering  it  more  ufeful  to  the  public,  and  a  more  refpeft- 
able  body  than  it  is  at  prefent :"  and,  fhould  we  be  unfuccefs- 
ful  in  the  primary  object  of  the  EfTay,  we  ihall  not  fail  to 
obtain  fome  reward  for  our  pains,  in  the  confcioufnefs  that 
we  have  earneftly  endeavoured  to  benefit  a  mofl  noble  and 
ufeful  profeffion. 

I.  The  State  of  the  Medical  Profession,  in  its 

DIFFERENT    DEPARTMENTS    OF    PhYSIC,    SuRGERY,  AND 

Pharmacy,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  this  place  we  obferve,  that  the  great  evil  to  be  noted  is 
the  number  and  differences  of  the  inji'itutions  which  exiji  for 
granting  licenfes  and  degrees^  giving  rife  to  unequal  qualifica- 
tions, a  multiplicity  of  titles,  and  confequent  errors  and  mis- 
takes. We  find  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  inflitutions 
for  granting  degrees,  licenfes,  &c.  In  England — ^We  have 
the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  the 
Univerfity  of  London,  the  Univerfity  of  Durham,  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  London,  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  London. 

In  Scotland. — The  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  the  Univer- 
fity of  Glafgow,  the  Univerfity  of  Aberdeen  ;  Marifchal 
'College  and  Univerfity,  Aberdeen;  the  Univerfity  of  St. 
Andrew's,  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  Edinburgh  ;  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh;  the  Faculty  of 
Phyficians  and  Surgeons  of  Glafgow. 

In  Ireland.— The  Univerfity  of  Dublin,  Queen's  Uni- 
verfity 
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verfity  in  Ireland,  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of 
Phyficians,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin,  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland.  And,  in  addition  to  thefe,  we 
have  the  Lambeth  Diploma,  granted  by  the  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury.  All  the  above-named  inftitutions  have  a  legal 
right  to  grant  degrees,  licenfes,  &c.,  and  hence  there  are 
nearly  as  many  defignations  for  legally  qualified  medical  men 
as  there  are  inftitutions  for  tefting  their  qualifications.  They 
are  named  Bachelors  of  Medicine,  Do£l:ors  of  Medicine, 
Mafters  of  Surgery,  Licentiates  in  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Extra-Licentiates  in  Medicine,  Licentiates  in  Midvi^ifery, 
Fellows  of  Colleges,  Members  of  Colleges,  Surgeons, 
Holders  of  Letters  Teftimonial,  and  Holders  of  Certificates 
of  Fitnefs  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 

A  brief  review  of  the  preliminary  education  required  of 
candidates  by  thefe  inftitutions  will  ftiow  that  the  members 
of  the  medical  profeflion,  bearing  one  or  other  of  the  above 
defignations,  muft  be  unequally  qualified^  and  to  this  end  we 
muft  glance  at  the  inftitutions  in  turn ;  and  for  the  fake  of 
brevity,  and  to  avoid  repetition,  we  fhall  group  them  toge- 
ther as  much  as  poflible,  in  the  following  manner.  Firft : — 

The  University  of  London. 
The  University  of  Oxford. 
The  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  University  of  Dublin. 
The  Queen's  University  in  Ireland. 
The  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland. 

We  fliall  confider  the  Univerfity  of  London  as  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  above-named  inftitutions,  becaufe  its  regulations 
are  more  intelligible  to  general  readers. 

B  2  The 
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The  curriculum*  extends  over  a  period  of  five  or  fix 
years,  and  including  matriculation  (which  is  required  by  all 
of  them),  is  generally  as  follows  : — 

a.  Matriculation. — Claffics,  the  Englifli  language,  5:nglifh 
hiftory  and  modern  geography,  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  chemiftry,  either  the  French  or  German  language. 

b.  Bachelor  of  Medicine. — Firji  Examination.  No  candi- 
date fliall  be  admitted  to  this  examination  unlefs  he  have 
produced  certificates  to  the  following  effeil : — 

ift.  Of  having  completed  his  nineteenth  year. 

2nd.  Of  having  taken  a  degree  in  arts  in  the  uni- 
verfity,  or  in  a  univerfity,  the  degrees  granted  by  which  are 
recognifed  by  the  Senate  of  the  univerfity,  or  of  having 
pafl^ed  the  matriculation  examination. 

3rd.  Of  having  been  a  ftudent  during  two  years  at  one 
or  more  of  the  medical  inftitutions  or  fchools  recognifed  by 
the  univerfity,  fubfequently  to  having  taken  a  degree  in 
arts,  or  pafl^ed  the  matriculation  examination. 

4th.  Of  having  attended  a  courfe  of  ledlures  on  each 
of  four  of  thefubjedls  in  the  following  lift: — 
Defcriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 
General  Anatomy  and  Phyfiology. 

Comparative 

*  The  main  difference  between  the  Univerfity  of  London  and  the 
Univerlities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  &c.,  as  it  refpefts  education,  con- 
fifts  in  this,  that  the  latter  require  the  candidate  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at 
the  univerfity,  or  at  leaft  at  fome  univerfity, — as  by  refidence  for  a  fpeci- 
fied  period,  by  attendance  on  the  leftures  of  the  profefTors,  &c. — while  the 
foiTner  allows  him  to  make  his  choice  from  numerous  recognifed  fchools 
and  colleges.  {Vide  London  Univerfity  Calendar.)  Moreover,  the  Univer- 
fity of  Oxford,  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin,  the  Queen's  Univerfity  in  Ireland, 
and  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Phyficians  in  Ireland,  require  the 
candidate  for  the  degrees  in  medicine  to  have  graduated  in  arts  j  or,  at  leaft, 
to  undergo  the  fame  examination  as  that  appointed  for  Bachelors  of  Arts. 
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Comparative  Anatomy. 

Chemiftry. 

Botany. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 
General  Pathology. 
General  Therapeutics. 
Forenfic  Medicine.  Hygiene. 

Midwifery,  and    Difeafes   peculiar  to   Women  and 

Infants. 
Surgery.  Medicine. 
5th.  Of  having  diflecSted  during  nine  months. 
6th.  Of  having  attended  a  courfe  of  practical  chemiftry, 
comprehending    pradical    exercifes    in   conducing  the 
more  important  procefles  of  general  and  pharmaceutical 
chemiftry;  in   applying  tefts   for    difcovering   the  adul- 
teration of  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  and  the  pre-^ 
fence  and   nature  of  poifons;    and    in   the  examination 
of  mineral    waters,   animal   fecretions,   urinary  depofits, 
calculi,  &c. 

7th.  Of  having  attended  to  practical  pharmacy  during 
a  fufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  him  to  acquire  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  in  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

Second  Examination. — No  candidate  fliall  be  admitted  to 
this  examination  within  two  academical  years  of  the  time  of 
his  pafling  the  firft  examination,  nor  unlefs  he  have  produced 
certificates  to  the  following  effeft  : — 

I  ft.  Of  having  pafl'ed  the  firft  examination. 

2nd.  Of  having,  fubfequently  to  having  pafled  the  firft 
examination,  attended  a  courfe  of  leftures  on  each  of  two  of 
the  fubjefts  comprehended  in  the  lift  (pp.  4,  5),  and  for 
which  the  candidate  had  not  prefented  certificates  at  the  firft 
examination. 
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3rd.  Of  having,  fubfequently  to  having  pafled  the  firft 
examination,  difTedled  during  fix  months. 

4th.  Of  having  conduced  at  leafl:  fix  labours. 

5th.  Of  having  attended  the  furgical  praftice  of  a  re- 
cognifed  hofpital  or  hofpitals  during  twelve  months,  and 
lectures  on  clinical  furgery. 

6th.  Of  having  attended  the  medical  pra£lice  of  a  re- 
cognifed  hofpital  or  hofpitals  during  other  twelve  months,  and 
lectures  on  clinical  medicine. 

7th.  Of  having,  fubfequently  to  the  completion  of 
his  attendance  on  furgical  and  medical  hofpital  pradlice, 
attended  to  practical  medicine  in  a  recognifed  hofpital,  infir- 
mary, or  difpenfary,  during  fix  months. 

c.  Do£lor  of  Medicine. — No  candidate  fhall  be  admitted  to 
this  examination  unlefs  he  have  produced  certificates  to  the 
following  efFedl : — 

I  ft.  Of  having  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine. 

2nd.  Of  having  attended,  fubfequently  to  having  taken 
this  degree — 

a.  To  clinical  or  pradlical  medicine  during  two  years, 
in  a  hofpital  or  medical  inftitution  recognifed  by  the 
univerfity. 

b.  Or,  to  clinical  or  pradlical  medicine  during  one  year 
in  a  hofpital  or  medical  inftitution  recognifed  by  the 
univerfity,  and  of  having  been  engaged  during  three 
years  in  the  pradlice  of  his  profeffion. 

c.  Or,  after  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine, of  having  been  engaged  during  five  years  in 
the  pradlice  of  his  profeffion. 

3rd.  Of  moral  charadler,  figned  by  two  perfons  of  re- 
fpe(SlabiIity. 

4th. 
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4th.  The  education  muft  include  the  elements  of  intel- 
leaual  philofophy,  logic,  and  moral  philofophy,  in  addition  to 
the  above-named  fubje61:s.* 

n.— The  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  University  of  Glasgovs^. 

The  University  of  Durham,  England. 

University  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 

Marischal    College    and    University  of 
Aberdeen. 

University  of  St.  Andrew's. 
The  curriculum  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years,  and 
comprehends  the  ufual  fubjeds  of  medical  education.  Ma- 
triculation is  not  required,  although  the  Univerfity  of  St. 
Andrew's  requires  the  candidate  to  produce  a  certificate  to 
the  efFe6t  that  he  has  had  a  liberal  and  claffical  education  ; 
and  all  of  them  require  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin. 
The  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  requires  that  the  ftudies  ftiall 
have  been  purfued  for  one  year  in  the  univerfity,  and  the 
reft  in  fome  univerfity  where  the  degree  of  M.D.  is  given. 
It  grants  the  degree  of  M.D.  only.  The  Univerfities  of 
Glafgow  and  Aberdeen  require  that  one  year  of  ftudy  be 
pafled  in  the  refpe6tive  univerfities.  The  former  grants  the 
degrees  of  Mafter  in  Surgery  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  ;  the 
latter,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Do£tor  of  Medicine. 
The  Univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's  grants  the  degree  of  Do£tor 
of  Medicine  only.  The  Univerfity  of  Durham  requires 
the  ftudies  to  be  directed  to  religion,  literature,  and  fcience, 

during 

*  This  univerfity  has  a  wife  and  confiderate  bye-law  refpefling 
medical  men  who  have  been  in  pra6lice  feveral  years,  or  w1>d  commenced 
their  ftudies  previoufly  to  the  year  1835,  and  whofe  medical  education 
has  not  been  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  ftated  above. 
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during  the  firft  year  in  the  univerfity,  and  grants  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Doilor  of  Medicine. 

III. — Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London. 

No  one  will  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  licenfe  or 
extra  licenfe  unlefs  he  ftiall  have  attained  the  age  of  fix-and- 
twenty,  and  fhall  prefent  a  certificate  of  good  moral  conduft. 
The  medical  education  muft  comprife  anatomy,  the  theory 
and  pradlice  of  medicine,  forenfic  medicine,  chemiftry,  ma- 
teria medica,  natural  hiftory  (particularly  botany),  midwifery, 
the  principles  of  furgery,  and  muft  extend  over  a  period  of 
five  years.  Pradtical  medicine  muft  be  ftudied  for  three  years 
in  a  hofpital  containing  at  leaft  one  hundred  beds,  and  having 
a  complete  ftaff"  of  phyficians  and  furgeons.  Thofe  who  have 
ftudied  abroad,  in  addition  to  giving  proof  of  five  years'  me- 
dical education  according  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  ftudy,  are 
required  to  prefent  teftimonials  of  a  twelve  months'  attend- 
ance on  medical  praftice  at  any  hofpital  in  Great  Britain 
having  the  qualifications  as  above.  A  competent  know- 
ledge of  Latin  is  indifpenfable,  for  the  examinations  are  con- 
ducted in  Latin  or  Englifli,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  cenfors.* 

Perfons  who  have  attained  their  fortieth  year  feeking  to 
become  licentiates  of  the  college,  but  whofe  medical  educa- 
tion is  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 

already 


*  During  what  has  been  called  the  "  Year  of  Grace,"  which  began 
on  March  ill,  1859,  and  will  end  on  March  ift,  i860,  certain  medical 
praaitioners,  as  Doftorsof  Medicine  of  Britifh  or  Foreign  Univerfities, 
and  Bachelors  of  Medicine  of  the  Univerfities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
London,  and  Dublin,  and  who  Ihall  not  be  engaged  in  the  praftice  of 
pharmacy,  may  be  admitted  licentiates  of  the  college  without  any 
examination  on  payment  of  ten  guineas.— Bye-La^ws,  dated  Feb. 
16,  1859. 
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already  ftated,  muft  prefent  very  high  teftimonials  of  pro- 
feffional  knowledge  and  good  moral  conduit;  and  if  thefe 
are  fatisfa£lory  to  the  cenfors,  after  a  very  ftridl  fcrutiny,  the 
cenfors  may  recommend  to  the  college  that  they  ftiould 
be  admitted  to  examination,  the  fame  as  for  licentiates  in 
general. 

IV.  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh. 
No  one  can  be  a  fellow  of  the  college  till  he  has  obtained 

the  degree  of  Do6lor  of  Medicine.    Graduates  of  Britifti 
univerfities  are  admitted  without  any  previous  trial  or  exami-  v 
nation;  but  graduates  of  foreign  univerfities  muft  previoufly 
fubmit  to  an  examination  before  the  examiners  of  the  college. 
It  grants  a  refident  and  a  non-refident  fellowfhip.* 

V.  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

a.  For  Members  of  the  College. — Preliminary  education. 
No  preliminary  education  has  been  required  to  the  prefent 
time  J  but  the  recent  regulations  ilate  that  "it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Council  to  inftitute  an  examination,  or  to  require 
fome  equivalent  evidence  of  the  candidate's  proficiency  in 
the  ordinary  branches  of  a  liberal  education."  The  follow- 
ing certificates  are  required : — 

I.  Of  being  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Of 

*  This  corporation  alfo  has  its  «  Year  of  Grace,"  which  commenced 
on  April  20th,  1859,  and  during  which  licentiates  of  any  of  the  exifting 
licenflng  Boards  may  be  admitted  licentiates  of  the  college,  after  due 
examination,  provided  that  they  do  not  derive  any  profit  from  the  fale  of 
drugs  or  medicines,  and  that  they  produce  certificates  of  charafter  and 
profeffional  qualification  fatisfaftory  to  the  college,  and  on  payment  of 
ten  pounds.  The  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  is  not  behind  the 
times  J  it  also  has  proclaimed  a  "  Year  of  Grace." 
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2.  Of  having  been  engaged  during  four  years  in  the 
acquirement  of  profeffional  knowledge. 

3.  Of  having  ftudied  pradical  pharmacy  during  three 
months. 

4.  Of  having  attended  leftures  on  anatomy,  delivered  not 
lefs  frequently  than  four  times  in  each  week,  during  two 
winter  feffions. 

5.  Of  having  performed  difleaions  during  not  lefs  than 
two  winter  feffions. 

6.  Of  having  attended  leftures  on  phyfiology,  delivered 
not  lefs  frequently  than  twice  in  each  week,  during  two 
winter  feffions. 

7.  Of  having  attended  leisures  on  furgery  during  two 
winter  feffions. 

8.  Of  having  attended  one  courfe  of  ledlures  on  each  of 
the  following  fubjedls,  viz.,  chemiftry,  materia  medica, 
medicine,  and  midwifery. 

9.  Of  having  attended,  at  a  recognifed  hofpital  or  hofpitals 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  pradlice  of  medicine,  and  clinical 
leftures  on  medicine,  during  one  winter*  and  one  fummerf 
feffion. 

10.  Of  having  attended,  at  a  recognifed  hofpital  or 
hofpitals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  practice  of  furgery,  and 
clinical  lectures  on  furgery,  during  three  winter  and  two 
fummer  feffions. 

No  provincial  hofpital  will  be  recognifed  by  the  college 

which 

*  The  winter  feffion  comprifes  a  period  of  fix  months,  and,  in 
England,  commences  on  the  ift  of  0£tober,  and  terminates  on  the  31ft  of 
March. 

f  The  fummer  feffion  comprifes  a  period  of  three  months,  and, 
in  England,  commences  on  the  ift  of  May,  and  terminates  on  the 
3 1  ft  of  July. 
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which  contains  lefs  than  one  hundred  patients;  and  no 
metropolitan  hofpital  which  contains  lefs  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  patients.* 

b.  AdmiJJion  of  Members  to  the  Fellowjhip  candidates 
muft  produce  certificates — 

ift.  That  he  is  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

2nd.  Of  moral  charadler,  &c.,  figned  by  three  fellows. 

3rd.  That  he  has  pafled  a  preliminary  examination  in 
claffics,  mathematics,  and  French,  appointed  by  the 
Council. 

4th.  That  he  has  been  engaged  for  fix  years  in  the 
acquirement  of  profeffional  knowledge  in  recognifed  hos- 
pitals or  fchools ;  and  that  not  lefs  than  three  winter  and 
three  fummer  feffions  thereof  have  been  pafled  in  one  or 
more  of  fuch  hofpitals  in  London. 

5th.  That  he  has  fliudied  anatomy  and  phyfiology  by 
demonftrations,  difle£lions,  &c.,  during  three  winter  feflions. 

6th.  That  he  has  attended  leftures  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine,  and  on  clinical  medicine  ;  and  alfo  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  furgery,  and  on  clinical  furgery, 
during  two  winter  feflions. 

7th.  That  he  has  attended  one  courfe  of  lectures  on  the 
following  fubje£l:s,  viz.,  Chemifl:ry,  materia  medica,  mid- 
wifery (with  attendance  on  cafes),  medical  jurifprudence, 
and  comparative  anatomy. 

8th.  That  he  has  ferved  the  oflSce  of  houfe-furgeon 
or  drefler  in  a  recognifed  hofpital  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

9th.  That  he  has  attended  the  furgical  practice  of  a  recog- 
nifed 

*  Provifion  is  made  for  candidates  who  have  purfued  their  ftudies 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland  ;  and  alfo  for  the  recognition  of  colonial  hofpitals 
and  (c\iooh.— Regulations,  Jime  lolA,  1858. 
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nifed  hofpital  or  hofpitals  during  four  winter  and  four 
fummer  feffions ;  and  the  medical  practice  of  a  recognifed 
hofpital  or  hofpitals  during  one  winter  and  one  fummer 
feflion. 

loth.  He  is  alfo  required  to  prefent  clinical  reports,  with 
obfervations  thereon,  of  not  lefs  than  fix  furgical  cafes,  taken 
by  himfelf  at  one  or  more  recognifed  hofpital  or  hofpi- 
tals, with  fatisfa£tory  evidence  of  their  authenticity  and 
genuinenefs. 

nth.  A  Bachelor  or  Mafter  of  Arts  of  any  univerfity  in 
the  United  Kingdom  requires  five  years'  profeflional  ftudy 
inftead  of  fix. 

1 2th.  Any  perfon  who  was  a  member  of  the  college  on 
the  4th  day  of  September,  1844,  will  be  admitted  to  exami- 
nation on  the  production  of  a  certificate,  figned  by  three 
fellows,  that  he  has  been  eight  years  in  the  praClice  of  the 
profeffion  of  furgery,  and  that  he  is  a  fit  and  proper  perfon 
to  be  admitted  a  fellow. 

13th.  Any  perfon  who  has  become  a  member  after  the 
14th  day  of  September,  1844,  will,  after  the  expiration 
•of  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  the  diploma,  be  admitted 
to  the  examination,  upon  the  production  of  a  certificate, 
figned  by  three  members,  that  he  has  been  twelve  years 
in  the  pra6lice  of  the  profeffion  of  furgery,  and  that  he  is  a 
fit  and  proper  perfon  to  be  admitted  a  fellow. 

c.  Certificate  in  Midwifery. — The  college  grants  this 
certificate,  after  a  fuitable  examination,  to  its  own  members, 
and  to  perfons  producing  any  diploma  or  degree  which  may 
be  confidered  by  the  Council  fatisfadlory  proof  of  fufficient 
furgical  and  medical  education. 

VI.  Royal 
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VI.  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

a.  Letters  TeJiimoniaL* 

1.  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

2.  Four  years'  profeffional  ftudy,  three  of  which  fhall  have 
been  pafled  in  attendance  on  lectures  or  hofpitals  in  Dublin, 
London,  Edinburgh,  or  Glafgow. 

3.  Hofpital  pradlice,  with  clinical  inftrudtion,  during 
three  years. 

4.  Candidates  who  fliall  have  attended  metropolitan  hos- 
pitals three  winter  feflions  of  fix  months  each,  and  a  like 
number  of  months  at  a  provincial  furgical  hofpital,  fhall  be 
confidered  to  have  performed  fufficient  hofpital  attendance. 

5.  The  courfes  of  le61:ures,  &c.,  required  are  as  under  : — 
Anatomy  and  Phyfiology.    .    .    Three  courfes. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery.    Three  courfes. 
Difledlions,  accompanied  by  De- 

monftrations  Three  courfes. 

Chemiftry  Two  courfes. 

Or,   Pradtical   Chemiftry  and 

General  Chemiftry     .    .    .    One  courfe. 

Materia  Medica  One  courfe. 

Pradice  of  Medicine  ....    One  courfe. 

Midwifery  One  courfe. 

Medical  Jurifprudence   .    .    .    One  courfe 

b.  For  the  Fellow/hip. 

1 .  A  certificate  that  the  candidate  is  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

2.  That  he  has  obtained  a  liberal  preliminary  education, 
or  is  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  fome  univerfity. 

3.  A  certificate 


*  The  title  Holder  of  Letters  Teftimonial  is  equivalent  to  the  titles 
Member  and  Licentiate  of  other  inftitutions. 
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3.  A  certificate  of  good  general  conduft,  figned  by  two 
or  more  members  of  the  college. 

4.  Certificates  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  profeffional  knowledge  for  a  period  of  not  lefs  than 
fix  years,  during  three  of  which  he  muft  have  ftudied  in  one 
or  more  of  the  fchools  or  hofpitals  of  Dublin  recognifed  by 
the  Council.  He  may  have  ftudied  for  the  other  three 
years  in  any  fchool  or  fchools  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  fliall  be  approved  by  the  Council,  or  in  any 
foreign  fchool  of  repute.  It  is  alfo  required  that  the  can- 
didate fliould  have  had  opportunities  of  pradical  inftrudion 
as  houfe-furgeon  or  drefl'er  in  a  recognifed  hofpital. 

5.  Certificates  of  attendance  on  the  feveral  courfes  of 
leiiures  required  to  be  attended  by  candidates  for  Letters 
Teftimonial,  together  with  one  courfe  of  lectures  on  com- 
parative anatomy,  one  courfe  of  ledlures  on  botany,  and 
one  on  natural  philofophy. 

6.  A  thefis  on  fome  medical  fubjeil ;  or  clinical  report, 
with  obfervations,  of  fix  or  more  medical  or  furgical  cafes, 
taken  by  himfelf. 

7.  Licentiates  of  the  college  [id  g/?,  holders  of  Letters 
Teftimonial),  who  may  not  be  able  to  fliow  that  they  have 
followed  the  courfe  of  ftudy  fpecified  in  the  preceding  regu- 
lations, may,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
their  diploma,  be  admitted  to  the  examination  required  for 
the  fellowfliip,  provided  they  produce  fuch  evidence  as  ftiall 
be  fatisfa^tory  to  the  Council  that  they  have  condudled 
themfelves  honourably  in  the  practice  of  their  profeflion. 

c.  For  Diploma  in  Midwifery. 

Any  fellow  or  licentiate  of  the  college  is  eligible,  and 
the  following  certificates  are  required  : — 

I.  A  certificate  of  fix  months'  attendance  on  a  courfe 

of 
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of  leftures  on  midwifery  and  difeafes  of  women  and 
children,  delivered  by  a  profeflbr  or  lefturer  in  fome 
fchool  of  medicine  or  furgery  recognifed  by  the  Council. 

2.  A  certificate  of  fix  months'  attendance  on  the  pradlice 
of  a  lying-in  hofpital,  or  difpenfary  for  lying-in  women  and 
children,  recognifed  by  the  Council,  and  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  furgery  alone. 

3.  A  certificate  fliowing  that  he  has  conduced  thirty 
labour  cafes  at  leaft. 

VII.  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 
Preliminary  InJlruSiion. 

Elements  of  mathematics,  a  courfe  of  fixty  lectures  on 
mechanical  philofophy,  and  the  Latin  language. 

1.  The  profeflional  inftru£tion  extends  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  and  embraces  the  ufual  fubjedls,  including  mili- 
tary furgery  ;  but  a  fourth  year's  ftudy  is  recommended. 

2.  Hofpital  pradlice  for  twenty-one  months. 

3.  The  candidate  muft  likewife  attend  a  courfe  of  inftruc- 
tion  in  practical  pharmacy,  at  the  laboratory  of  a  furgeon  or 
apothecary,  or  of  a  chemift  or  druggift  recognifed  by  the 
college  on  fpecial  application,  or  of  a  public  hofpital  or 
difpenfary  ;  and  he  muft  produce  evidence  that  he  has  been 
engaged  in  compounding  and  difpenfing  medicines  for  the 
fpace  of  fix  months.  Thofe  who  produce  a  certificate  of 
having  been,  for  the  fpace  of  at  leaft  two  years,  private 
pupils  or  apprentices  to  regularly  licenfed  medical  prac- 
tioners,  keeping  laboratories  for  difpenfing  medicines,  fhall  . 
be  held  qualified  in  this  branch  of  inftru(Stion. 

4.  The  college  ftrongly  recommend  to  ftudents  to  avail 
themfelves  of  any  opportunities  which  they  may  poflefs  of 
attending  ledlures  on  botany,  natural  hiftory,  or  natural 

fcience. 
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fcience,  comparative  anatomy,  and  pathological  anatomy, 
in  addition  to  the  courfes  of  lecftures  which  are  abfolutely 
required  by  the  above  regulations. 

VIII.  Faculty    of    Physicians    and  Surgeons, 

GLASGOVi^. 

The  regulations  of  this  inftitution  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh.  It  grants  a  hcenfe, 
and  holds  the  fame  place  in  point  of  law  as  the  other  Colleges 
of  Surgeons. 

IX.  Apothecaries'  Hall,  England — Apothecaries' 
Hall,  Ireland. 

1.  A  certificate  of  having  paffed  a  preliminary  examination 
in  claflics  and  mathematics.* 

2.  A  certificate  of  having  ferved  an  apprenticeftiip  of  not 
lefs  than  five  years  to  a  qualified  practitioner. 

3.  A  certificate  of  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  of  good  moral  conduit. 

4.  Attendance  on  the  ufual  courfes  of  ledtures  during 
three  winter  and  two  fummer  feffions,  with  dilTedtions. 

5.  Medical  practice  during  the  full  term  of  eighteen 
months — twelve  months  at  an  hofpital .  connected  with 
a  recognifed  medical  fchool,  and  fix  months  either  at  a 
recognifed  hofpital  or  difpenfary,  if  more  convenient,  f 

The  only  difference  of  any  moment  between  the  two 
inftitutions  is  in  hofpital  prailice.  The  Apothecaries'  Hall 
in  England  requires  only  eighteen  months'  medical  practice ; 

but 

*  This  examination  has  been  optional,  as  it  refpeas  the  Englifh  apothe- 
caries ;  but  hereafter  it  will  be  compulfory  on  all  who  commence  their 
profeffional  ftudies  on  or  after  Auguft  i,  1858. 

t  Regulations  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  London,  June,  1858. 
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but  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  in  Ireland  requires  two  years' 
medical  and  furgical  pradice. 

X.  Navy  Medical  Department.  Army  Medical 
Department. 

East  India  Company's  Medical  Service. 
All  thefe  require — 

1.  A  diploma  in  furgery,  or  a  degree  in  medicine,  pro- 
vided an  examination  in  furgery  be  required  for  fuch  degree 
from  fome  body  competent  by  law  to  grant  or  confer  fuch 
diploma  or  degree. 

2.  Certificates  of  attendance  on  lectures  comprifing  the 

ufual  fubje£ls. 

3.  Certificate  of  moral  chara6ler,  and  of  a  claflical  or 
liberal  preliminary  education. 

In  the  regulations  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  it  is 
obferved,  "  The  greater  the  attainments  of  the  candidates, 
the  more  eligible  will  they  fubfequently  be  deemed  for  pro- 
motion J  as  feleitions  to  fill  vacancies,  efpecially  in  the 
higher  ranks,  will  be  guided  more  by  reference  to  fuch 
acquirements,  than  to  mere  feniority." 

The  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Departments  require  a  fix 
months'  courfe  of  lectures  on  military  furgery ;  and  the 
Eafl:  India  Company's  Service  requires  fome  attention  to  have 
been  paid  to  natural  hiftory  and  comparative  anatomy. 
In  other  refpefts,  the  regulations  of  the  three  inftitutions  are 
fimilar.  • 

It  will  be  feen  from  this  fummary  that,  as  it  refpedls 
furgery  and  phyfic,  the  preliminary  education  of  candidates 
required  by  the  licenfing  bodies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  fcarcely  an  exception,  is  ample  and  fufficient.    In  this 

c  refpedl:, 
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refpeft,  the  good  old  times  of  our  forefathers  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  prefent ;  and  diplomas  cannot  now  be  bought 
for  money,  without  ftudy  and  without  fome  teft  of  fitnefs. 
We  fhould  rather  fay  too  much  is  required  than  too  little, 
and  efpecially  by  the  univerfities  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
inquiry  and  confideration  whether  the  fubjefts  which  are 
taught,  fome  of  them  called  collateral,  are  not  too  numerous 
and  diverfified,  and  whether  they  do  indeed  make  more 
efficient  medical  men.  Whether,  in  other  words,  the  various 
ftudies  and  exercifes  for  the  degrees  in  arts  might  not  be 
difpenfed  with,  or  greatly  abridged,  and  the  time  more  ufe- 
fully  employed  by  the  ftudents  in  medicine  j  and  whether 
fuch  preliminary  ftudy  is  not  exa6led  partly  for  the  fake  of 
upholding  and  fupporting  thefe  inftitutions.  It  is  not  neces- 
fary,  however,  to  dwell  on  this  point  here,  as  it  will  come 
under  confideration  further  on,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  general 
preliminary  education  of  young  men  who  intend  to  follow 
the  medical  profeffion.  We  go  on  to  obferve,  that  the  evil 
does  not  fpring  from  thefe  inftitutions  being  lax  and  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  degree  or 
licenfe  which  they  grant,  but  in  their  number  and  the 
differences  which  exift  among  them,  giving  rife,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  to  unequal  qualifications  and  a  multiplicity  of  titles. 

This  evil  may  be  confidered,  firft,  as  it  refpe£ls  the 
ftudents  of  medicine  ;  fecondly,  as  it  refpeds  medical  men 
themfelves  ;  and  thirdly,  as  it  refpefts  the  community  at  large. 

This  multiplicity  of  inftitutions  for  the  granting  of  medical 
licenfes,  &c.,  is  an  evil  as  it  refpeSts  the  Jiudent^  inafmuch  as 
he  cannot  but  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  "  curriculum  "  he 
fliould  purfue,  or  to  what  examining  Board  he  fliould  prefent 
himfelf  at  the  termination  of  his  ftudies,  fo  that  he  may  take 
a  refpeftable  pofition  in  the  profeffional  "  corps  j"  for  very 

few 
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few  young  men  have  friends  or  guardians  who  are  fufficiently 
acquainted  with  this  matter  to  afford  them  the  necefTary 
information,  or  to  guide  them  aright. 

The  writer  fpeaks  here  from  experience,  for  at  firft  his 
attention  was  dire6led  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  of  England  alone  ;  and  all  his 
ftudies  were  undertaken  and  long  purfued  in  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  thefe  licenfmg  bodies  ;  indeed,  his  pre- 
liminary profeflional  ftudies  approached  their  completion 
before  he  was  acquainted,  even  by  name,  with  many  of  the 
inftitutions  which  are  empowered  to  grant  medical  licenfes : 
and  then,  if  he  had  defired  ever  fo  much  to  retrace  his  fteps, 
or  purfue  a  different  courfe,  it  was  too  late.  Doubtlefs,  the 
experience  of  others  has  been  fimilar  j  and  even  with  the 
beft  counfel,  while  there  are  fo  many  inftitutions,  it  will 
always  be  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  choice. 

But  it  is  an  evil  as  it  refpeSis  medical  men  themfelves^  for  to 
it  may  fairly  be  attributed  much  of  the  jealoufy  and  rancour 
which  exift  among  them.  On  account  of  the  differences  in 
their  qualifications,  they  encroach  upon  and  interfere  with 
each  other  in  the  refpedtive  departments  of  practice, — the 
phyfician  and  the  apothecary  pradtifmg  furgery,  and  the 
furgeon  pra(£f:ifing  phyfic,  &c. ;  and  thus  quarrels  originate 
and  ill-feeling  is  produced.  As  it  was  of  old  in  the  religious 
world,  fo  is  it  now  in  the  medical  world : — one  faid,  "  I  am 
of  Paul,  another  of  Apollos,  another  of  Cephas,"  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  whole  body. 

But  we  remark  further,  that  this  is  an  evil  as  it  refpeSts  the 
community  at  large;  for  it  makes  them  the  ready  dupes  of  the 
wholefale  quackery  which  fo  extenfively  prevails.  As  there 
are  fo  many  places  where  licenfes  to  practife  may  be 
obtained,  and  fcarcely  any  checks  or  hindrances  to  quackery, 

c  2  it 
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it  often  happens  that  the  public  health  falls  into  the  hands  of 
unprincipled  perfons,  without  qualifications  of  any  kind  ; 
while  the  fiditious  medical  titles  they  employ  give  them 
power  and  opportunity  to  prey  upon  the  lives  and  property 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  A  writer  in  a  weekly  periodical 
has  fpoken  out  boldly  and  truthfully  on  this  very  point,— 
t.e.^  on  the  numerous  inftitutions  for  granting  degrees,  &c., 
and  the  various  titles  of  medical  men.  He  fays,  "  To  the 
public  all  this  is  myftery.  The  general  public  cannot 
underftand  thefe  myfteries.  Any  one  who  choofes  to  pro- 
fefs  and  publicly  to  advertife  that  he  is  competent  to  treat 
and  cure  difeafes,  is  confidered  by  the  public  a  medical  man, 
and  he  partes  under  the  general  defignation  of  a  '  Dodlor.' 

.  .  .  To  the  general  public  it  is  a  mockery,  a  delu- 
fion,  and  a  fnare."*  The  language  of  this  writer  is  ftrong, 
but  he  has  not  exaggerated  the  evil.  The  appellations, 
"  Doctor,"  "  Surgeon,"  &c.,  are  not  diftin£l:ive  of  qualifica- 
tion; and  hence  the  land  is  filled  with  charlatans  and 
impoftors  of  all  kinds.  In  England,  we  have  in  pradiice 
men  holding  foreign  diplomas,t  whieh  may  be  purchafed 
for  a  few  pounds,  and  a  certain  amount  of  falfe  fwearing. 
We  have  men  pradlifing  without  diplomas,  as  Homoeopaths, 
Hydropaths,  Prefcribing  Druggifts,  &c.  We  have  fpecialifts, 

as 

*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  February,  1858. 

f  Not  long  ago,  a  man  was  tried  in  England  for  maltreating  a  cafe  of 
midwifery,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  having  a  diploma  from  New 
York  5  and,  more  recently  ftill,  an  individual  refiding  at  Maidftone  was 
tried  for  a  fimilar  offence,  and  the  fafts  were  fo  glaring  that  he  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprifonment.  What  this  man's  qualification 
might  be,  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  I  am  not  prepared  to  fay,  but  I  knew 
that  he  practifed  at  Maidftone  for  fome  time  with  a  certificate  of  attend- 
ance on  a  fingle  courfe  of  leftures,  placed  in  his  window,  as  his  only 
licenfe  or  ground  of  qualification. 
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as  Aurifts,  Oculifts,  Cancer  Curers,  &c.,  all  known  to  and 
employed  by  the  public  as  "  Dolors."* 

[In  the  SpeSlator  (No.  444)  may  be  found  the  copy  of  a 
quack  dolor's  handbill,  which,  the  writer  fays,  was  put  into 
his  hand  hy  a  fellowwithout  a  nofe.  "In  Ruflell  Court, 
overagainft  the  Cannon  Ball,  at  the  Surgeons'  Arms,  in 
Drury  Lane,  is  lately  come  from  his  travels  a  Surgeon  who 
hath  ,praaifed  furgery  and  phyfic,  both  by  fea  and  land,  thefe 
twenty-four  years.  He  (by  the  bleffing)  cures  the  yellow- 
jaundice,  green  ficknefs,  fcurvy,  dropfy,  furfeits,  long  fea- 
voyages,  campaigns,  and  women's  mifcarriages,  lying-in, 
&c.,  as  fome  people  that  has  been  lame  thefe  thirty  years 
can  teftify ;  in  ftiort,  he  cureth  all  difeafes  incident  to  men, 

women. 


*  A  minifter  and  a  medical  man  were  in  company  together,  when  the 
converfation  turned  upon  Homoeopathy  and  Homoeopathic  do6tors. 
The  minifter — a  zealous  advocate  of  the  fyftem — remarked  that  it  was 
prejudice  alone  which  prevented  its  fpread  amongft  profeffional  men,  and 
that  they  did  not  give  the  works  of  Hahnemann  and  his  difciples  a  fair 
and  candid  examination,  or  they  would  fee  its  fuperiority  over  their 
own  fyftems  and  praftice.  The  medxal  man  flily  inquired,  if  his  minis- 
terial friend  had  carefully  examined  the  doftrines  of  the  Mormons,  and 
efpecially  the  authentic  book  which  Joe  Smith  left  behind  him.  "  No, 
indeed  !"  he  faid  ;  "  Mormonifm  had  falfehood  fo  palpably  written  upon 
it  that  it  would  be  a  foolifti  wafte  of  time  to  examine  it,  or  read  the  book." 
"  Exa£lly  fo  !"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

If  it  were  neceffary  to  examine  all  the  wild  and  abfurd  notions 
refpefting  medical  treatment  which  prevail  in  the  prefent  day  before  one 
could  arrive  at  any  fettled  and  rational  mode  of  praftice,  the  tafk  would 
indeed  be  herculean.  This  Homoeopathy  itfelf  pretends  to  treat  difeafes 
with  portions  fo  diluted,  that  one  drop,  or  one  grain,  of  any  medicinal 
fubftance  mixed  with  the  waters  of  the  German  Ocean,  if  adminiftered 
in  infinitefimal  dofes,  fhall  form  an  efficient  medicine  in  certain  cafes, 
or  even  the  mere  JmelUng  of  this,  or  a  fimilarly  diluted  medicament, 
fhall  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  others. 
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women,  or  children."  This  is  good;  but  the  following 
advertifement,  which  feems  to  have  been  lately  diftributed  by 
houfe-row  in  a  large  town  in  the  weft  of  England,  is  not 
a  whit  inferior  to  it,  either  in  ignorance  or  audacity  : — 

"  Dr.  Peter  Wyatt, 
"  Profeflbr  of  Aftrology,  Myftical  Queftions,  Calculator  of 

Nativities,  &c. 

"  Any  lady  or  gentleman  writing  from  a  diftance,  who 
wifties  to  have  their  nativity  accurately  calculated,  they  are 
defired  to  be  particular  in  ftating  fex,  and  exa£l:  time  of 
birth,  including  the  date  of  the  year;  month,  day  of  the 
month,  day  of  the  week;  and,  if  poffible,  the  precife  hour. 
All  letters  requefting  nativities  muft  be  accompanied  by 
forty-two  poftage  ftamps.  He  will  point  out  by  aftrology 
their  fate,  deftiny,  and  their  appointed  time  of  marriage, 
whether  late  or  early  in  life ;  family  of  children  of  either  fex, 
and  all  things  through  life ;  and,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  yearly. 
If  any  perfon  fends  a  corredl  birth,  as  before  faid,  he  will 
pofitively  fend  their  complexion,  temper,  and  general  prin- 
ciples ;  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate  in  life,  and  many 
other  queftions.  Any  one  fending  eighty-two  poftage  ftamps, 
and  giving  the  correal:  time  of  the  birth  of  a  long-abfent 
friend,  he  will  tell  them  whether  he  or  flie  is  in  ficknefs  or 
good  health ;  alive  or  dead ;  in  riches  or  poverty ;  whether 
to  return  to  their  native  land  or  not;  likewife,  by  his  long- 
hidden  fecrets,  he  will  tell  what  part  of  the  body  is  afflided, 

the  difeafe,  whether  curable  or  not,  &c  We 

have  fpent  many  days  in  ftudying  the  fecret  fcience  of  aftro- 
logy, and  on  botany,  botanology,  &c.,  in  connexion  with 
man  and  beaft  

"  Dr.  P.  W.  is  of  original  wealthy  yeoman,  near  P  ; 

has  completed  many  perfea  cures  of  dangerous  difeafcs  by 

his 
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his  hidden  myfteries,  both  to  man  and  beaft,  after  having 
been  left  incurable  by  the  moft  eminent  phyficians  of  the 
day."] 

Phartnacy. — It  only  remains  for  us,  at  this  point,  to  notice 
the  ftate  of  pharmacy  in  the  medical  profefEon,  and  a  few 
fentences  may  fuffice  to  tell  all  that  need  be  told  refpedting  it. 
The  Apothecaries  muft  ferve  an  apprenticefhip,  during  which 
they  are  fuppofed,  among  other  initiatory  matters,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  difpenfmg  and  compounding  medicines ;  and  many 
of  them  prepare  and  difpenfe  their  own  medicines,  when  they 
have  commenced  pra£lice  :  fo  that  the  knowledge  of  phar- 
macy muft  be  more  extenfive  in  this  than  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  profeffion.    Next  to  thefe,  we  may  rank 
the  Phyficians^  for  both  the  univerfities  and  the  Colleges  of 
Phyficians  make  pharmacy  a  prominent  item  in  the  prelimi- 
nary courfe  of  ftudy.   The  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  confider  the  fubje£t  of  importance,  and  require 
a  confiderable  amount  of  attention  to  be  paid  to  it ;  but  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  almoft  ignores  it,  and,  as  a 
confequence,  the  members  of  the  college  defpife  it  when 
they  have  obtained  their  diploma,  deeming  the  praitice  of 
pharmacy  derogatory  to  their  profeffional  refpedability.  * 
The  writer  was  acquainted  with  a  ftudent,  who,  as  regards 
hofpital  praaice,  leftures,  &c.,  was  prepared  to  pafs  the 
college  examination  ;  and  yet  he  could  not  write  a  prefcrip- 
tion  from  his  ignorance  of  medicines  and  their  compounds. 
A  compulfory  apprenticefliip  for  two  or  three  years,  and 

employment 

*  The  regulations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  required  fix 
months  of  pharmacy  in  184.3  5  but  the  regulations  of  1858,  only  require 
three  months. 
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employment  in  difpenfing  medicines,  would  be  the  beft  plan 
to  fecure  to  all  the  departments  of  the  profeflion  a  competent 
knowledge  of  this  fubje6t. 

We  deem  it  necelTary  to  add  a  few  lines  on  the  aSlual 
practice  of  pharmacy  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  England,  it  is  divided  between  the  druggifts  and 
the  general  practitioners — the  former,  however,  having  the 
larger  fliare,  for  they  ufually  prepare  and  difpenfe  the  medi- 
cines ordered  by  the  phyficians  ;  while,  for  the  moft  part, 
the  general  praftitioners  merely  difpenfe  the  medicines, 
already  prepared  for  them  by  the  wholefale  druggifts,  to  their 
own  patients.  It  is  true  there  are,  in  London  chiefly,  a 
number  of  praftitioners  who  may  be  defignated  druggiji- 
doSforSj  and  by  whom  the  medical  profeflion  is  juftly  confi- 
dered  to  be  fcandalifed  and  degraded.  Thefe  are  qualified 
medical  men,  who  not  only  compound  and  difpenfe  medi- 
cines for  their  own  patients,  and  the  prefcriptions  of  phyfi- 
cians, but  likewife  ftill  further  encroach  upon  the  trade  of 
the  druggifts  by  retailing  drugs. 

In  Scotland,  pharmacy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  furgeons 
(general  practitioners)  and  the  druggifts,  as  in  England ; 
but  that  anomalous  charaCter,  the  druggift-do<Stor,  is,  we 
believe,  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  unknown  in  that  country. 

In  Ireland,  pharmacy  is  principally  monopolifed  by  the 
apothecaries,  who  claim  the  exclufive  privilege  to  keep  open 
fhops  and  compound  medicines  by  an  A£l  of  Parliament, 
under  a  penalty.  It  appears  that,  until  a  very  recent  date, 
no  phyfician  or  furgeon  in  Ireland  could  compound  medicine 
without  the  licenfe  of  the  apothecaries ;  but  now  it  is  pro- 
vided, by  the  new  Medical  Ad  (1858),  that  every  regiftered 
medical  or  furgical  pradtitioner  fhall  be  entitled  to  demand 
and  recover  the  coft  of  any  medicines  fupplied  by  him  to  his 

patients. 
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"patients.  The  exclufive  privilege,  however,  of  keeping 
open  fliop,  and  compounding  the  prefcriptions  of  others,  by 
the  laft  feftion  of  the  Adl,  is  fecured  to  duly  licenfed 
apothecaries  in  Ireland. 

Some  medical  reformers  have  thought  that  it  would  be  an 
improvement  to  make  the  druggifts  the  only  pharmaceutifts, 
and  thus  to  dilTociate  the  profeflion  from  pharmacy  alto- 
gether J  but  as  neither  in  England  nor,  fo  far  as  we  can 
afcertain,  in  Scotland,  is  there  any  law  to  prevent  the  moft 
illiterate  perfons  from  keeping  fliops  and  compounding  and 
difpenfing  medicines,  this  certainly  would  not  be  for  the 
public  weal.  Many  medical  men  continue  to  pra£tife 
pharmacy  for  the  fake  of  fecuring  accuracy  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  medicines  they  prefcribe,  and  fome  from  long 
aflbciation  and  habit  ;  and  we  confefs  we  are  unable  to 
difcover  anything  improper  or  undignified  in  fuch  a  pradlice. 

The  chief  evil,  then,  afflifting  the  medical  profeffion  of 
the  prefent  day,  as  we  have  feen,  is  "  multiplicity  ofinjiitu- 
tions  for  granting  medical  licenfes"  giving  rife  to  unequal 
qualifications  and  a  multiplicity  of  titles.  The  writer  believes 
there  is  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  this  remedy  will  be  found 
in  one  curriculum  and  one  general  examination  for  all  who  enter 
the  profeffion^  and  in  the  proper  regijiration  of  qualified  medical 
men.  This  will  let  the  ftudent  fee  clearly  what  is  expefted 
of  him  when  he  commences  his  ftudies  ;  it  will  tend  greatly 
to  put  an  end  to  profeffional  fquabbles  and  animofity ;  and  it 
will  furnifli  the  public  with  a  fufficient  and  definite  guarantee 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  thofe  who  are  appointed  to  treat 
their  difeafes. 

Any  man  who  takes  upon  himfelf  the  refponfibility  of 
amending  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  medical  profeffion 
muft  keep  this  two-fold  objcd  in  view,  or  he  will  fignally 

fUil 
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fail  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  cafe.  The  "  rights  and  privi- 
leges "  of  the  numerous  examining  bodies  which  at  prefent 
exift  fliould  not  be  haftily  or  rafhly  facrificed  ;  but  out  of 
them,  and  by  mutual  agreement  among  them,  if  this  be 
poffible,  one  general  examining  Board  might  be  formed,  fo 
that  the  titles,  "  DoAor  "  and  "  Surgeon,"  if  retained,  may 
become  definite  and  intelligible.  The  change  fliould  be  fo 
thorough  and  complete  that  the  queftion,  "  Where  did  he 
pafs  ?"  or,  "Where  did  he  obtain  his  degree  ?"  need  never  be 
afked  again,  forafmuch  as  there  would  only  be  one*  place 
where  it  would  be  poffible  to  pafs  or  obtain  a  degree.  Then 
let  all  duly  qualified  medical  men  be  properly  regiftered,  fo 
that  their  pofition  in  the  "  corps  medical  "  may  be  fettled, 
and  their  qualifications  readily  afcertained.  This  method,  if 
we  are  not  miftaken  in  the  entire  matter,  would  fpeedily 
fecure  a  certain  and  reliable  ftandard  of  medical  education, 
and  help  greatly  to  exterminate  the  whole  herd  of  quacks 
and  pretenders,  who,  under  the  name  of  "  Doctors  "  or 
"  Phyficians,"  have  long  difgraced  the  profeffion  and  cheated 
and  afflicted  the  people. 

The  writer  had  proceeded  thus  far,  when  he  met  with 
an  account  of  what  was  called  "  The  Bill  of  the  Corpora- 
tions." The  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  the  College  of  Phyficians  of  England,  the 
Faculty  of  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  of  Glafgow,  and  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  England, — waiving  all  minor 
differences,  it  was  faid,  had  agreed  on  the  following  points  : 

—  ift. 

*  Or  it  might  be  more  convenient  to  have  one  examining  Board  for 
each  country,  viz.,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  but  united  and 
agreed  as  to  qualifications  and  rights.  Would  not  an  examining  Board 
formed  in  a  iimilar  manner  to  the  General  Council  of  the  new  Medical 
Bill  be  jult  tlie  thing  that  is  wanted  >. 
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— ift.  Equality  of  qualification  ;  2nd.  Reciprocity  of  rights  ; 
3rd.  Authoritative  regiftration.  Such  a  Bill,  a  little  more 
liberal  in  its  conftru£tion,  fo  as  to  have  included  the  reft  of 
the  medical  inftitutions,  or,  at  leaft,  all  the  moft  refpedable 
of  them,  is  the  very  thing  advocated  above,  and  would 
meet  the  cafe  fully ;  while,  as  it  would  have  been  the  "  a£t 
and  deed "  of  the  licenfing  corporations  themfelves,  of 
courfe  no  very  important  "  rights  or  privileges  "  would  have 
been  facrificed.  Lord  Elcho's  Medical  Bill,  which  pro- 
vided one  common  examination  for  all  on  entering  the 
profeffion,  was  perfectly  fatisfa6tory  on  this  head,  however 
defeitive  it  might  be  in  other  refpecSts.  But  the  Medical 
Bill,  which   has   recently  become   the  law  of  the  land, 

leaves  the  numerous  inftitutions  to  examine  refpec- 
tively  as  heretofore,"  and  is  therefore  glaringly  defe6live  if 
the  above  views  be  correct.  It  muft  not,  however,  be 
accounted  entirely  ufelefs,  for  it  provides  for  the  regiftration 
of  qualified  medical  men,  and  impofes  penalties  for  the 
afl^umption  of  falfe  medical  titles,  and  may,  therefore,  form 
the  groundwork  of  a  better  Bill  hereafter. 

General  Preliminary  Education. — We  have  already 
made  fome  allufion  to  the  "  preliminary  education  of 
medical  and  furgical  ftudents,"  but  we  deem  it  defir- 
able  to  notice  the  fubje6t  fomewhat  more  fully  in  this 
place.  We  have  faid  (p.  18)  that  the  matriculation  ftudies, 
&c.,  of  the  univerfities  are  of  queftionable  utility  to  the 
ftudent  of  medicine.  We  venture  further  to  fay,  that  fo 
much  attention  to  fo  great  a  variety  of  preliminary  fubjecfts 
as  logic,  metaphyfics,  modern  languages,  &c.,  &c.,  is  not 
neceffary,  and  is  therefore  a  wafte  of  time  and  money. 
Thefe  fubjeds  are,  in  many  cafes,  loft  and  forgotten  in  the 
cflcntial  matters  which  muft  immediately  fucceed  them  ;  and 

if 
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if  they  are  not  forgotten,  they  are  not  helpful  in  the  treat- 
ment or  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  They  may  help  him  to 
talk  learnedly  of "  mind  and  matter/'  to  "  reafon  in  fyllo- 
gifms,"  or  "  to  work  out  a  profound  problem  but  in  all 
this  we  conceive  there  is  not  much  to  help  him  to  under- 
ftand  the  maladies,  or  to  alleviate  the  fufFerings  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  elements  neither  of  refpe61:ability  nor  of 
capability  to  pra6tife  medicine  are  to  be  found  in  thefe 
things.  Thefe  are  only  found  in  moral  qualifications,  and  in 
the  due  application  to,  and  appreciation  of,  medical  matters — 
matters  connected  with  the  art  or  calling  followed  ;  and  to 
make  a  medical  ftudent  learned  in  other  things  does  not 
necefiarily  add  either  to  his  refpe£lability  or  his  ufefulnefs. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  ftudy  of  claflics  and  mathe- 
matics prepares  the  mind  for  deep  and  concentrated  thought 
— for  that  abftradlion,  in  fa6t,  which  is  fo  neceflary  to 
fuccefs  in  mental  labours.  This  is  not  denied.  It  is  true 
of  all  ftudies  that  require  great  attention  before  they  can  be 
underftood  and  grafped  by  the  mind  ;  and,  perhaps  on  this 
account  efpecially,  the  Latin  language,  and  the  elements  of 
mathematics,  or,  at  leaft,  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic, 
ftiould  be  included  among  the  things  to  be  taught  in  the 
preliminary  education.  But  many  of  the  examining  bodies 
which,  up  to  a  recent  date,  required  little  or  not  any  proof 
of  preliminary  education,  are  now  running  wild  on  the  point. 
Befides  inftituting  a  preiiminarj'-  examination  in  claflics  and 
mathematics,  fome  of  them  examine  in  the  modern  languages 
likewife.  If  fuch  or  fimilar  examinations  obtained  in 
the  univerfities  only,  it  would  not  be  furprifing ;  but  even 
the  Apothecaries'  Companies  have  inftituted  them.  In 
Ireland,  they  examine  in  French,  in  fcience  generally,  and 
in  Englidi  compofition,  as  well  as  in  claflics  and  mathe- 
matics ; 
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matics  ;  and  in  England  they  examine  in  claflics  and 
mathematics,  arid  recommend  the  ftudent  to  devote  fome  of 
his  time  to  the  ftudv  of  the  French  and  German  languages. 
And  if  fo  many  attainments  and  fo  much  refinement  be 
neceflary  for  mere  traders^*  what  kind  of  an  education  will 
the  univerfities  be  obliged  to  adopt,  and  how  will  they 
indodlrinate  their  alumni  fo  as  to  preferve  their  own 
charafter  and  fupremacy  ?  In  France,  there  is  the  fame 
undue  anxiety  raanifefted  refpe£ting  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion of  ftudents  of  medicine.  In  1852,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters,  which  before  that  period  had  been 
required  of  all  before  they  could  take  the  degree  of  Do6tor 
of  Medicine,  was,  we  think,  wifely  difpenfed  with.  But  now 
it  is  pretended,  after  only  five  years'  trial,  that  this  has 
lowered  the  morale  of  the  profeffion  ;  and  a  memorial  has 
lately  been  prefented  to  the  Emperor,  by  'the  Minifter  of 
State  for  the  Department  of  Public  Inftru£i:ion,  praying  that 
the  preliminary  degree  in  letters  may  be  re-eftabliftied  ; 
and  the  Emperor  has  granted  the  prayer  of  the  memorial ; 
and,  after  November,  186 1,  all  the  afpirants  to  the  do£torate 
muft  hold  the  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Letters.  "Why, 
then,"  fays  the  Minifter,  "  fhould  the  candidates  for  the 

degree 

*  The  apothecaries  of  Ireland  keep  open  fhops  and  difpenfe  the 
prefcriptions  of  the  phyficians  ;  and  a  fpecial  claufe  Is  inferted  in  the  New 
Medical  Bill  for  them  and  for  the  druggifts  generally ;  and  in  England 
the  Apothecaries'  Hall  is  a  drug  eftablifhment,  and  many  of  the 
licentiates  keep  open  (hops  and  retail  drugs.  Yet  they  find  fault  with 
the  encroachments  of  the  druggifts,  and  cry  out  for  fevere  enaftments 
againft  them.  "The  law,  henceforth,"  fays  a  writer,  "  gives  proteftion 
to  the  medical  profeffion.  But  that  it  fhould  be  worthy  of  that  protec- 
tion, and  of  the  efteem  and  refpeft  of  men,  refts  with  no  human  law. 
We  fhould  become  a  law  unto  ourfelves,  or  rather  aft  above  all  law 
except  the  Divine,  fmce  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  alone  muft  protea:  the 
honour  of  the  medical  profeffion." 
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degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  be  exempted  from  a  general 
examination  in  literary  ftudies  ?  Indeed,  it  is  from  thofe 
ftudies  that  the  tafte,  the  heart  and  the  mind  derive  the 
moft  refined  tendencies  and  the  moft  happy  difpofition. 
The  phyfician,  bound  to  endlefs  loil,  confulted  by  every 
clafs  of  fociety  for  all  the  ills  which  afFeeSt  body  and  mind, 
obliged  to  ufe  fo  much  difcretion  and  moral  adiion,  ought  to 
be,  above  all,  prepared  for  his  fcientific  apprenticefliip 
by  his  having  undergone  a  complete  courfe  of  inftru£lion  in 
literature.  By  neglecting  the  humanities,  he  negle6ts  an 
element  indifpenfable  to  his  own  intereft,  he  puts  afide  a 
means  of  fuccefs  and  influence,  he  creates,  perhaps,  a  real 
obftacle  to  the  authority  as  well  as  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
art  he  exercifes.  Such  is  the  fliort  analyfis  of  the  reafons 
which  have  prevailed  for  requiring  the  diploma  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  from  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Do£tor  of  Medicine." 

But  fome  of  thefe  reafons,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  them,  are 
puerile  and  unfatisfaftory.  What  have  refined  tendencies 
and  happy  difpofitions,  or  impulfes,  in  general  terms,  to  do 
with  the  practice  of  phyfic  ?  What  does  fociety  at  large 
care  about  the  general  education  of  their  doctors,  provided 
they  are  fkilful  in  their  profeflion  ?  And  even  if  the 
medical  man  ftiould  neglefl  the  "  humanities,"  does  it 
follow  that  he  has  not  made  himfelf  fully  acquainted  with 
the  art  he  exercifes  ?  If  he  defire  to  turn  his  attention  to 
thefe  things  in  the  intervals  of  feverer  ftudies,  and  for  the 
fake  of  recreation  or  amufement,  we  fay  not  a  word  to 
diflTuade  him ;  but  we  are  at  ifliie  with  thofe  who  look  upon 
them  as  an  eflTential  part  of  his  education,  and  a  fine  qua  non 
to  his  fuccefs  and  influence  among  his  fellows. 

Truly,  men  can  be  and  have  been  great  phyficians  and 
great  furgeons  without  thefe  extraneous  attainments  !  We 
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believe  that  a  medical  man  fliould  have  a  liberal  education ; 
but  we  are  alfo  perfuaded  that  to  require  him,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ftudent-life,  to  turn  his  attention  to  fo 
great  a  variety  of  fo-called  collateral  fubjecSts,  bearing 
remotely,  if  at  all,  on  his  future  courfe,  is  far  more  likely  to 
diftra£l  and  confufe  his  mental  powers  than  to  give  them 
edge  and  concentration ;  and,  in  general,  his  knowledge  of 
each  of  them  will  be  fuperficial  and  profitlefs.  It  is  well 
known  that  fome  individuals  cannot  mafter  a  language  until 
after  an  immenfe  amount  of  labour  ;  and  others  again  cannot 
eafily  apply  themfelves  to  mathematical  ftudies ;  and  how 
few  are  the  ftudents  that  can  mentally  digeft  fuch  a  variety 
of  fubjeils  as  are  included  in  what  is  called  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  often  do  we  hear  the 
remark  that  a  man  muft  devote  himfelf  almoft  exclufively  to 
one  obje£l^  if  he  would  know  it  well — muft,  indeed,  be  a 
man  of  one  aim  if  he  defires  to  excel.  For  example,  the 
mathematician  applying  himfelf  with  diligence  and  ardour 
to  mathematics — the  linguift  to  languages — the  meta- 
phyfician  to  mental  ftudies,  &c.  We  fay,  then,  that  fuch 
a  preliminary  education  as  is  marked  out  by  feveral 
of  the  examining  bodies  fhould  be  called  extravagant  rather 
than  liberal ;  and  we  maintain  that  an  education  embracing 
fo  many  fubje6ls  muft  be  imperfeil ;  and  the  thought  to 
which  we  wifli  to  give  prominence  in  thefe  remarks  on 
preliminary  education  is  this,— that  all  the  energy  of  the 
fcholar  fhould  be  concentrated  on  a  few  fubjeas  bearing  on 
his  future  courfe  i  and  thus  he  will  be  better  prepared 
for  his  profeffional  ftudies,  than  if  his  attention  had  been 
divided  and  diftrafted  by  being  turned  to  fo  many  matters. 

We  obferve,  in  paffing,  that  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyficians  of  England,  which  certainly  holds  as  high  a  rank 

as 
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as  any  of  the  medical  corporations,  both  as  refpe6ls  the 
charafterofits  examination  and  the  value  of  its  licenfe,  whilft 
it  rightly  exadts  a  lengthened  medical  education,  only  re- 
quires claffical  learning  in  addition  j  and,  indeed,  Greek  is 
not  eflential ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  [vide  page  8) 
only  being  indifpenfable.  We  are  glad  to  place  this  faft  on 
record  here.  It  is  valuable  in  reference  to  the  point  in 
hand,  as  it,  at  leaft,  fhows  that  one  of  the  oldeft  and  moft 
diftinguifhed  Colleges  of  Medicine  in  the  world  has  no 
fympathy  with  the  opinion,  that  fo  many  and  fuch  a  variety 
of  extraneous  attainments  are  neceflary  to  prepare  a  man  for 
becoming  eminent  or  fuccefsful  in  his  profeffional  purfuits.* 

Therefore,  let  the  young  men  who  are  intended  for  the 
medical  profeffion  have  a  good  and  fuitable  education  rather 
than  one  fo  elaborate  and  diverfified  as  is  frequently 
recommended  by  the  bulk  of  the  examining  bodies.  We 
have  a  rough  outline  of  the  fubje£ls  which  we  think  fhould 
be  included  in  the  education  mentally  fketched  out,  but  we 
do  not  pre  fume  to  propofe  fuch  an  outline  here,  for  it  would 
require  great  difcrimination  to  decide  what  thefe  fubjefts 
fliould  be  ;  and  it  is  unnecelTary  and  beyond  our  aim  to  enter 
more  into  detail.  We  offer  a  few  fuggeftions,  not  a  matured 
plan.  We  defire,  however,  to  obferve  that  our  opinions 
on  the  matter,  as  exprefled  above,  have  not  been  haftily 
formed,  but  have  arifen  out  of  a  ftrong  conviftion  which 
is  the  growth  of  years  ;  and  to  reiterate,  in  ftronger 
language,  if  poffible,  our  belief  that  the  great  fecret  of  all 
right  inftru6lion  will  be  found  to  confift  in  the  felecSlion  and 

thorough 

*  "  It  warn't  your  Greek  that  made  you  prefident,  or  what  little 
Latin  I  picked  up  at  night-fchool,  that  made  me  an  attached—Sam  Slick's 
Wife  Saavs  and  Modern  Injiances. 
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thorough  teaching  of  a  few  well-chofen  fubjeSfs^  having 
efpecial  reference  to  the  future  career  of  the  fcholar.* 

The  preliminary  education  being  finifhed,  the  ftudent  of 
medicine  fhould  now  be  placed  under  pupilage  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  that  he  may  learn  to  compound  and  difpenfe 
medicines,  and  be  initiated  into  the  ftudies  and  duties 
which  diredlly  appertain  to  the  profeffion.  If,  after  this, 
four  years  more  are  well  fpent  in  a  good  medical  fchool,  a 
man  of  ordinary  mental  capacity  will  have  had  an  education 
which  will  enable  him  to  pafs  any  reafonable  examining 
Board  with  eafe  and  credit,  and  to  pra6life  his  profeffion 
with  comfort,  refpe£lability,  and  fuccefs. 

• 

Moral  Training. — The  moral  training  of  young  men 
intended  for  the  medical,  or,  indeed,  for  any  other  profeffion, 
is  of  great  importance,  both  as  regards  the  refpe£lability  of 
the  profeffion  and  the  public  good  ;  but  the  fubjeil  is  a  diffi- 
cult one,  and  we  offer  the  following  fuggeftions  with  much 
diffidence.  An  attempt  is  made  in  this  direction  by  the  univer- 
fities ;  for  moral  ledlures  form  a  part  of  the  prefcribed  "curri- 
culum," and  the  candidates  are  examined  on  the  fubjecSt ;  and 
although  it  is  to,  be  feared  the  attempt  is  abortive  and  fruits 
lefs,  yet  perhaps  this  is  all  they  can  do.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  benevolent  individual,  who  left  his  money  to  found 
thefe  "  Carmichael  Prizes,"  meant  by  morality  fomething 
more  than  natural  religion  ;  and  the  remarks  we  are  about 
to  make  here  muft  be  underftood  as  having  reference  to  the 
morality  which  the  word  of  God  teaches  and  prefcribes.  It 

 is 

*  At  the  firft  middle-clafs  examination  lately  held  by  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford,  feveral  of  the  candidates  were  fadly  deficient  in  the  orthography 
and  conftruftion  of  the  EnglHh  language,  although  it  is  laid  they  were 
clever  claflical  fcholars. 
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is  certain  that  the  Bible  contains  the  only  true  code  of  morals ; 
and  it  is  when  men  fubmit  themfelves  to  its  teaching,  and 
come  under  its  influences,  that  they  improve  in  virtue,  and 
are  ready  for  "every  good  V7ord  and  vv^ork."  David  the 
pfalmift,  in  contemplating  the  ftrudlure  of  the  human  frame, 
was  led  to  exclaim,  in  aflonifhment  and  adoration,  "  we  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  but  young  men  of  this  age, 
who  have  far  greater  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  this  wonderful  ftru^ture  than  he  had,  are  but 
feldom  led  to  look  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  or  to 
devout  feelings  and  expreflions  by  their  contemplations  ;  and 
fome  have  blamed  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  efpecially  for  the 
infidelity  which,  at  various  periods,  has  prevailed  among 
medical  men. 

But  that  this  lludy  fhould  produce  fo  dire  an  effe£l:  is  a 
monftrous  thought.  Is  not  this  infidelity  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  the  general  feeling  of  oppofition  to  religious  truth 
which  is  prevalent  in  the  world;  and  fomewhat,  perhaps,  to  the 
fail  that  numbers  of  ftudents  are  aflbciated  together  for  the 
purpofes  of  ftudy,  without  fufficient  guardianfhip  or  overfight 
when  they  are  young  in  years  ?  Happily,  the  time  is  gone 
by  when  learned  profeffors  held  infidel  opinions,  and  gloried 
in  giving  utterance  to  them  in  the  prefence  of  the  ftudents 
they  fought  to  inftruil.  The  moral  afpeft  of  the  medical 
profeflion  has  improved  wonderfully  during  the  laft  half 
century,  infomuch  that  a  man  may  be  an  earneft  Chriftian — 
yea,  a  zealous  difciple  of  the  world's  Saviour — without  lofing 
cafte ;  and  in  the  le6tures  delivered  at  our  medical  fchools 
one  is  not  now  furprifed  to  obferve  fome  recognition  of 
Divine  Providence,  or  a  few  bold  fentences  in  commendation 
of  the  Chriftian  religion.  But  as  of  old  « the  world  by 
wifdom  knew  not  God,"  fo  in  this  age  God  is  not  known 

by 
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by  many  learned  or  by  many  wife  men.  Yet  we  think  we 
fee  the  figns  of  a  general  and  wide-fpread  awakening  on  the 
fubje6l  of  religion,  and  the  not  very  diftant  day  when  the 
higheft  order  of  intellecfl:,  of  talents,  and  of  learning,  will  be 
confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  God.  Then,  truly,  morality 
will  be  but  another  name  for  the  religion  of  the  Bible ;  and 
profeffional  ftudents,  and,  indeed,  all  ftudents,  will  learn 
their  morals  at  the  feet  of  Chrift  ;  and  He,  the  "  Great  and 
Good  Phyfician,"  will  be  boldly  prefented  to  them  by  their 
teachers  as  an  object  worthy  of  their  higheft  homage  and 
regard  ;  and  through  His  matchlefs  example — in  its  fympathy 
for  diftrefs  and  mifery — its  untiring  diligence  in  working 
good — and  its  pure  unfelfifhnefs — He  will  command  their 
admiration,  and  draw  them,  with  all  men,  to  Himfelf. 
Truly,  Chrift  is  an  appropriate  and  admirable  ftudy  for  thofe 
who  are  juft  entering  upon  their  profeflional  career!  In 
His  intenfe  pity  for  the  fufferings  of  mankind,  and  His  aftive 
and  unceafmg  efforts  to  relieve  them.  He  is  a  pattern  they 
fhould  try  to  copy ;  and  although  they  may  come  im- 
meafurably  ftiort  of  it,  yet,  aiming  thus  high,  they  will  prove 
no  mean  auxiliaries  in  the  battle  which  He  is  waging  with 
fin  and  mifery,  and  forrow  and  pain.  We  do  not,  however, 
believe  that,  in  the  prefent  day,  much  can  be  done  in  the 
public  fchools  and  colleges  to  improve  the  morality  of  our 
youth.  Whatever  is  done  towards  this  good  work  muft  be 
done  previoufly,  and  at  home. 

If  parents  and  guardians  would,  with  due  earneftnefs  and 
perfeverance,  bring  the  principles  of  religion  to  bear  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  children,  and  urge  thefe  upon 
their  attention  as  the  "firft  and  principal  thing  ;"— if  they 
would  fet  before  them  the  perfedl  example  left  by  Jefus 
Chrift  for  their  imitation,  and  fo  lay  a  good  groundwork  of 

morality, 
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morality,  we  fliould  have  better  and  nobler  men  in  all 
ftations  of  life ; — and  if,  as  they  grow  in  years,  they  were 
encouraged  to  attend  the  Bible  clafles  which  are  in  con- 
nexion with  almoft  all  Chriftian  communities,*  or  the 
Chriftian  aflbciations  for  young  men  which  are  eftabliftied 
throughout  the  land  ;  and  further,  if,  when  they  are  fent 
out  into  the  world  as  apprentices,  or  to  purfue  their  lludies, 
they  were  placed  with  religious  men,  or,  at  leaft,  with  men 
of  good  reputation,  where  their  conduit  would  be  more  or 
lefs  infpe£led  and  controlled, f  it  is  judged  the  moft  fuitable 
means  will  then  have  been  employed  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  their  moral  character. 

II.  The  State  of  the  Hospitals  and  Schools  of 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy. 

Our  hofpitals,  as  inftitutions  for  the  education  of  young 
men  who  intend  to  devote  themfelves  to  the  medical  pro- 
feffion, are  of  the  higheft  value  and  importance.  Here  the 
fad  chart  of  man's  difeafes  and  pains  is  fpread  out,  and  daily 
examined  and  explained,  fo  that,  if  the  eyes  and  ears  are 

open. 


*  An  excellent  inftltution  has  been  eftablifhed  fome  years  in  Scotland, 
called  the  Medical  Mifllonary  Society,  having  for  its  objeft  the  training 
and  fending  qualified  medical  men  as  miflionaries  to  the  heathen.  We 
obferve,  with  pleafure,  that  this  Society  is  extending  its  operations  to 
England.  We  wifh  it  God  fpeed,  for  inafmuch  as  it  feeks  to  enlift  the 
youth  of  the  profeffion  in  the  caufe  of  Chrift,  it  muft  be  beneficial, 
though  it  may  fail  as  to  its  original  defign. 

t  The  plan  generally  adopted  is  to  fend  the  ftudent  to  fome  large 
town  to  purfue  his  ftudies  without  any  overfight  whatever,  and  very 
frequently  he  fpends  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  follies  of  the 
day — and  then  GRINDS  for  fix  months  to  get  through  his  examinations. 
What  he  needs  is  proper  control  and  counfel, — to  be  kept  from  idlenefs 
and  diffipation, — and  fo  from  immoral  alTociations  and  habits. 
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open,  fa6ls  and  principles,  whofe  value  cannot  be  eftimated, 
may  be  acquired  and  ftored  away  in  the  mind.  Here 
inftrudion  is  imparted  at  the  bedfide  of  the  fufFerer,  w^here 
the  well-pra<Stifed  teacher  calls  attention  to  every  fymptom, 
and  notes  and  watches  every  change.  And  here  earneft  and 
thoughtful  men  cannot  fail  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  future 
fuccefs  in  the  difcrimination  and  in  the  treatment  of  difeafe. 

In  the  general  features  all  hofpitals  are  the  fame  as  to  their 
objedl  and  ufe.  They  are  excellent  eftablifhments  in  two 
afpedls,  namely,  as  alylums  for  the  poor  in  their  fufFerings, 
and  as  fchools  for  the  training  of  medical  men.  We  have, 
at  prefent,  to  fpeak  of  them  as  fchools  only,  and  as  fuch  they 
are  of  ineftimable  value.  Neverthelefs,  we  believe  it  is 
poflible  to  make  them  ftill  more  efficient,  and  in  what  way 
we  fliall  here  attempt  to  fliow.  The  hofpitals  and  fchools  of 
medicine,  furgery,  &c.,  are  conne£led,  i.e.^  the  medical 
fchool  and  hofpital  together  form  one  inftitution  for  the 
education  of  medical  men.  We  fliall  notice  the  teaching 
of  this  inftitution  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  Wards  of  the  Hospital. 

2.  The  Out-Patients'  Room. 

3.  The  Dead-House. 

4.  The  Dissecting  Room. 

5.  The  Lecture  Room. 

6.  The  Dispensary. 

7.  The  Operating  Theatre. 

1.  The  Wards  of  the  Ho/pital.~The  remarks  we  have 
made  above  refpeding  the  hofpitals  muft  be  regarded  as  having 
efpecial  reference  to  the  «  wards."  It  is  here,  we  repeat, 
that  "  inftruaion  is  imparted  at  the  bedfide  of  the  fufFerer, 
where  the  wcll-pradifed  teacher  calls  attention  to  every 
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fymptom,  and  notes  and  watches  every  change.  And  here 
earneft  and  thoughtful  men  cannot  fail  to  lay  the  ground- 
work of  future  fuccefs  in  the  difcrimination  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  difeafe."  But  the  facilities  which  are  afforded  in 
the  «  wards  "  of  the  hofpital  for  the  acquifition  of  a  know- 
ledge  of  difeafe,  are  not  always  made  available  to  the 
ftudent.  Sometimes,  as  one  has  faid,  "  it  happens  that  the 
medical  officers,  upon  whom  the  imparting  clinical  inftruc- 
tion  fliould  devolve,  are  but  little  quahfied  for  the  tafk." 
They  either  negledl  to  teach,  or  they  are  not  apt  to  teach  ; 
and  in  this  cafe  they  will  not  allow  the  ftudents  to  "  walk" 
round  the  wards  with  them  j  or  if  they  allow  it,  as  a  matter 
of  form,  it  anfwers  no  good  purpofe,  for  they  do  not  utter  a 
word  of  inftruftion  as  they  pafs  along.  In  a  certain  large 
metropolitan  hofpital  we  faw  a  phyfician  go  round  the 
wards  from  time  to  time,  without  being  attended  by  a  fingle 
ftudent ;  and,  on  inquiring  the  reafon,  it  was  faid,  "  he  does 
not  allow  them  to  follow  him."  Surely  this  is  not  a  ftate  of 
things  to  be  fuffered.  Our  hofpitals  being  the  only  infti- 
tutions  for  the  training  of  medical  men,  are  of  prime 
importance  to  the  country,  and  the  medical  officers 
fliould  be  both  able  and  willing  to  impart  inftrudiion  ; 
and,  if  found  deficient  on  trial,  they  fliould  be  difmiffed  from 
their  offices.  All  favouritifm  fliould  be  avoided  ;  and  no 
talents,  or  abilities,  or  eccentricities  fliould  be  allowed  to 
weigh  againft  this  grand  defe<St  of  negleiting  or  refufing  to 
help  the  ftudent.  In  a  word,  when  we  confider  that  fo 
much  is  at  ftake — that  to  clinical  teaching  we  muft  look  for 
a  fucceffion  of  able  and  efficient  practitioners  for  this  and 
other  lands — it  is  evident  that  none  but  able,  zealous,  and 
"  right  men  "  fliould  be  chofen  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  as 
they  occur  in  the  hofpital  medical  ftaft. 
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•  We  have  yet  another  complaint  to  make  againft  the  phy- 
ficians  and  furgeons  of  our  hofpitals  generally,  which  is,  that 
they  do  not  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  ftudents  fome  of 
the  fpecial  difeafes  of  women.  But  we  call  to  mind  that 
this  treatife  is  intended  for  the  non-medical  as  well  as  the 
medical  reader,  and  therefore  it  may  fuffice  to  defignate  thefe 
difeafes  fpecial^  as  above,  rather  than  to  make  further  and 
more  particular  reference  to  them.  Whilft  thus  avoiding 
even  the  appearance  of  indelicacy,  we  yet  defire  earneftly  to 
deprecate  the  courfe  which  is  purfued  with  regard  to  fuch 
cafes  in  the  hofpital.  They  are  taken  away  by  a  nurfe,  or 
by  the  matron,  to  a  room  fet  apart  for  the  purpofe,  from 
which  the  ftudents  are  excluded ;  and  examined  privately  by 
the  medical  officer  of  the  day,  as  he  makes  his  vifits  to  the 
wards.  Thus  the  ftudent  is  hindered  from  the  ftudy  of 
fome  moft  interefting  and  important  difeafes ;  and  muft  gain 
his  knowledge  of  them  after  he  has  commenced  the  pra6tice 
of  his  profeffion  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  iffometimes 
he  does  this  to  the  injury  of  himfelf  and  his  patients.  We 
know  that  the  "  objections"  which  women  make  to  the 
examination  and  infpeilion  of  thefe  difeafes,  is  made  the  plea 
for  this  procedure ;  but  fuch  objections  are  eafily  overcome, 
and  we  fhould  hear  lefs  and  lefs  of  them,  if  they  were  not 
foftered  and  encouraged.  This  falfe  delicacy  fhould  certainly 
be  difcouraged  in  our  hofpitals,  and  then,  as  in  all  Continen- 
tal hofpitals,  it  would  be  unknown.  We  believe  that 
women,  when  fufFering  under  thefe  difeafes,  would  always 
fubmit  to  an  examination — properly  condu6ted — in  the 
prefence  of  ftudents  ;  and,  therefore,  the  extreme  modefty  of 
medical  men  on  this  point  is  not  only  injudicious,  but  fome- 
what  ludicrous  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  afforded  in  the  hofpital 
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wards  are  not  duly  valued  by  numbers  of  ftudents ;  and,  not 
unfrequently,  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  are  almoft  deferted 
when  they  go  their  accuftomed  rounds,  and  no  means  (in 
many  hofpitals  at  leaft)  are  taken  to  afcertain  whether  the 
ftudents  attend  or  not  Now  it  is  evident  that  irregularity 
and  neglea  here,  will  materially  damage  the  ftudent ;  for  it 
will  diminifli  the  chance  of  future  fuccefs,  both  as  to  his 
examinations,  and  his  after  career  as  a  medical  man  ;  and, 
therefore,  fome  means  fhould  be  adopted  to  enforce  a  regular 
attendance  on  hofpital  practice. 

2.  The  Out-Patients'  Room. — The  remarks  we  have  to 
make  here,  may  naturally  fupplement  what  we  have  faid 
refpediing  the  wards  of  the  hofpital,  for  the  teaching  of  both 
is  very  fimilar ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  here  the  cafes 
are  more  numerous  and  diverfified,  and  the  patients  are  not 
confined  to  their  beds.  One  or  two  obfervations  on  this 
head  muft  fuffice.  It  is  an  excellent  fchool  with  few  fcholars 
— a  large  rich  field,  but  almoft  wholly  uncultivated.  At  a 
certain  hofpital,  we  vifited,  occafionally,  the  room  appro- 
priated for  "the  treatment  of  the  out-patients  afflicted  with 
difeafes  of  the  eye  ;  but  we  never  met  with  any  ftudents, 
although  this  is  a  fpecial  and  important  fubjedt.  In  fadl, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  pupils  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  hofpital,  and  a  few  ftudents  who  are  imme- 
diately conne6led  with  the  hofpital,  as  dreflers,  affiftants, 
&c.,  the  attendance  is  very  irregular  and  defultory. 

3.  The  Dead-Houfe, — The  inftrudlion  which  the  dead- 
houfe  is  calculated  to  impart  cannot  be  over-eftimated,  but 
yet,  in  general,  it  is  very  defe6tive  ;  for,  in  many  hofpitals, 
there  is  no  fyftem  or  regularity  obferved  refpedling  it.  Doubt- 
lefs,  examinations  of  the  dead  body  are  frequently  made  by 
parties  in  the  hofpital  j  but  not  by  rcfponfiblc  parties, — not 
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by  the  lefturers,  or  demonftrators,  or  teachers.  They  are 
not  made  efpecially  for  the  profit  and  advantage  of  the  ftu- 
dents,  and  therefore  very  few  of  them  are  found  in  attendance 
upon  fuch  examinations.  Yet  how  important  they  are,  and 
what  valuable  leffons  may  be  learnt  in  the  dead-houfe !  It 
is  to  thefe  examinations  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
effecfts  of  difeafes  and  accidents  on  the  ftrufture  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body — our  knowledge,  in  fa£t,  of 
morbid  anatomy.  This  knowledge  is  efpecially  needful  to 
the  medical  jurift  ;  nay,  it  is  needful  to  every  medical  man  ; 
for  it  is  evident  he  will  be  befl:  able  to  grapple  with  any 
difeafe  who  beft  knows  what  changes  it  ufually  produces  in 
healthy  organs,  in  the  various  ftages  of  its  progrefs.  "There 
fee,"  fays  an  elegant  writer,*  fpeaking  of  the  dead-houfe, 
*'  how  it  is  that  morbid  anatomy  enables  us  to  look  back,  as 
it  were,  through  an  avenue,  upon  the  countlefs  paths  through 
which  death  has  made  his  approach  ;  fee  how  we  can  track 
him  in  his  progrefs,  and  mark  how,  ftep  by  ftep,  he  has 
gained  his  territory,  and  at  laft  achieved  his  final  vidlory. 
But  each  fuch  vi61:ory,  if  only  rightly  ufed,  weakens  him 
while  it  ftrengthens  us."  .  .  .  .  Therefore,  due  and 
fufficient  notice,  we  fuggeft,  ought  to  be  given,  of  every 
poji  mortem  examination,  and  fome  competent  perfon  fhould 
attend  to  explain  and  demonftrate  j  and  in  every  poffible  way 
the  ftudent  Ihould  be  encouraged  and  ftimulated  to  give 
earneft  heed  to  the  appearances  which  the  human  body 
prefents,  after  the  wondrous  powers  of  life  have  fuccumbed 
to  difeafe. 

4.  The  Dijfeaing  Room. — The  importance  of  anatomy,  as 

a  branch 


*  Mr.  Henry,  in  the  Introduftory  Addrefs  at  the  Middlelex  Hofpltal, 
October,  1859.    Page  1 5. 
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a  branch  of  medical  education,  cannot  be  exaggerated.    It  is 
to  medical  knowledge  what  the  alphabet  is  to  a  language,  or 
what  the  foundation  is  to  a  building.    The  neglecSt  of  it 
ought  to  be  guarded   againft  with   the  utmoft  folicitude 
and  vigilance.    The  difieaing  room  is  a  place  of  much 
better  repute  now  than  it  was  fome  time  fince.  Some 
twenty   years   ago,   or  lefs,   there   was  a  total  want  of 
order — nay,  even  of  ordinary  decency — in  conducing  dis- 
feitions  at  many  medical  fchools.    Subjects  were  provided 
in  tolerable  plenty ;  but  no  one  feemed  to  know  or  to  care 
whether  they  were  ftudied  or  not  j  and  drinking,  fmoking, 
and  brawling  were  the  very  rational  occupations  of  the  place. 
In  thofe  days,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  a  regular 
battle  among  the  ftudents,  parts  of  the  human  body  forming 
their  weapons  j  whilft  any  that  were  inclined  to  be  more 
orderly  than  their  fellows,  might  expe£t  to  have  the  howeh 
or  other  vifcera  flying  about  their  ears+    Happily,  thefe  fad 
times  are  at  an  end,  and  now  the  demonftrator  is  generally 
found  in  the  dilFeiting  room,  direfting,  affifting,  or  overlook- 
ing the  ftudent  at  his  work ;    and  the  microfcope,  that 
wonderful  aid  to  fcience,  is  employed,  in  the  hands  of 
efficient  teachers,  in  inveftigating  the  ftrucSture  of  the  human 
frame.    Looking  at  the  arrangements  of  the  diffedling  room, 
and  the  helps  which  are  afforded  the  fliudent,  one  would 
think  that  with  ordinary  application  he  could  not  fail  to 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy.     But,  never- 
thelefs,  he  does  not  obtain  this  knowledge ;  and  even  after 
fome  months  additional  grinding^  he  frequently  fails  to  pafs, 
when  he  appears  before  the  examining  bodies.    And  he 
does  not  obtain  the  required  amount  of  knowledge,  jufl: 
becaufe  he  is  not  compelled  to  work.    When  he  is  engaged  in 
difTedling,  every  needful  affiftancc  is  provided  for  him;  and 
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in  this  refpe<a,  the  arrangements  of  the  differing  room  are 
admirable;  but  if  he  be  idle,  or  afraid  to  foil  his  fingers,  it  is 
poflible  for  him  to  pafs  through  the  allotted  years  of  ftudy 
without  having  difleiled  to  much  profit.  In  the  diffe£ling 
room  may  frequently  be  feen  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  fome  other 
part  of  the  "  fubje£t,"  the  dilTeition  of  which  has  been  com- 
menced ;  but  if  the  obferver  underftands  the  matter,  it  will 
be  evident  to  him  that  nothing  has  been  made  out,  and  that 
the  part  has  been  thrown  afide,  and  is  wafted  and  ufelefs. 

The  teaching  of  the  difledling  room,  as  we  have  feen,  is 
excellent,  but  it  would  make  it  ftill  more  efficient — indeed, 
we  had  almoft  faid  it  would  make  it  perfeil — if  a  given 
amount  of  difi'eition  were  required  to  be  done  to  each  part 
fupplied  to  the  ftudents  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  it  were 
required  that  each  part  commenced  with  fhould  be  tho- 
roughly diffeiled,  or  the  certificate  for  the  fame  withheld. 
The  ftudent  cannot  affbrd  to  be  idle,  and  therefore  every 
legitimate  means  fhould  be  ufed  to  make  him  work.*  He 
will  have  to  exercife  his  profeffion  and  earn  his  livelihood 
in  the  midft  of  the  innumerable  quackeries  of  the  day  ;  and 
if,  for  the  well-being  of  fociety  at  large,  and  the  credit  of 
legitimate  medicine,  as  well  as  for  his  own  emolument  and 
advantage,  he  would  confront  and  drive  back  the  vulgar 
herd,  his  knowledge  of  every  fubjedt  connedled  with  his 
calling,  and  efpecially  of  anatomy,  muft  be  thorough  and 
extenfive. 

5.  The 


*  At  fome  hofpltals,  the  parts  taken  by  the  ftudents  for  diffeftion  are 
notified  on  a  paper,  which  is  hung  in  a  public  place  for  a  week,  and 
cards  are  called  once  or  twice  a  week  during  the  lelTion,  and  if  the  ftu- 
dents are  abfent  a  certain  number  of  times  no  certificate  is  given  ;  but 
this  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
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5.  The  LeSiure  Room. — Leftures    have  always  held  a 
prominent  place  in  the  courfe  of  ftudy  laid  down  by  the 
various  examining  bodies,  and  hence  very  much  of  the 
inftrudion  given  at  our  medical  fchools  is  conveyed  in  that 
form.    And  although  of  late  a  great  outcry  has  been  raifed, 
through  the  medical  prefs  and  in  other  ways,  againft  this 
mode  of  teaching,  perhaps  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
find  a  fubftitute  for  it.    Ledlures  are  generally  made  up  of 
the  accumulated  wifdom  of  the  medical  world ;  they  are 
compiled  from  the  medical  literature  of  the  age,  and  that 
they  may  be  made  attradlive,  is  evident  from  thofe  that  have 
been  publifhed  by  Watfon,  Elliotfon,  and  others.    It  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  fuch  ledlures  when  delivered  were  dull  and 
profitlefs,  or  that  they  did  not  command  the  attention  of 
thofe  who  liftened  to  them.    Nothing  can  equal  the  human 
voice  as  a  means  of  imparting  inftruftion,  and  this  is  under- 
ftood  and  appreciated  in  our  day ;  and  general  education  in 
many   eftablifhments  is   now  conducted  orally  by  living, 
fpeaking  men,  rather  than  by  the  dry  abftraft  rules  of  books. 
That  fome  men  are  dry  and  uninterefting  as  le£lurers  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  others,  fome  living  and  fome  dead, 
have  been  of  world-wide  renown,  have  commanded  nume- 
rous auditors,  and  have  left  the  imprefs  of  their  teachings  on 
their  age  ;  fo  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  ledures  but  in  the 
men  who  deliver  them.    If  they  are  not  earneji  men,  they 
are  drones^  and  they  fliould  be  expelled  from  the  bufy  hive, 
for  they  retard,  inftead  of  helping  the  active  and  diligent 
workers  around  them. 

Extremes  are  always  dangerous,  and  at  the  prefent  time 
there  are  certainly  extreme  views  abroad  on  this  fubjeftj  and 
fome  there  are  who,  from  the  violent  way  in  which  they 
have  written  againft  ledures,  feem  to  think,  and  they  would 
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perfuade  others,  that  they  are  an  unmitigated  evil.  But 
furely  this  is  not  the  right  view  to  take  of  this  matter.  Look 
at  the  lecturer  on  anatomy.  With  the  help  afforded  by 
diagrams,  by  fpecimens,  and  by  demonftrations  from  the 
difle61:ed  body,  if  he  be  alive  to  his  duty,  and  in  earneft,  he 
cannot  fail  to  affift  the  attentive  ftudent.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  each  le6lurer  in  his  own  department.  The  botanift 
has  his  plants ;  the  toxicologift  his  poifons  and  tefts ;  and 
the  chemift  his  drugs  and  chemicals.  Then,  further,  and 
what  is  of  great  importance,  the  attendance  on  leftures  is 
compulfory.  The  Undent  may  neglect  hofpital  praitice  and 
difleition,  but  he  is  compelled  to  attend  a  fixed  and  deter- 
minate number  of  leisures  during  the  feffion,  or  his  certificate 
is  refufed.  This  helps  to  keep  him  at  work,  and  in  or  about 
the  medical  fchool  ;  and  but  for  the  leiture-hour  it  is  prob- 
able he  would  be  wafting  his  time  in  foolifti  and  unprofitable 
amufements.  It  is  poffible  that  lectures  might  be  made  more 
inftrudive  and  more  ufeful  than  they  are  in  general.  The 
lefture,  for  inftance,  might  laft  half-an-hour,  and  the  reft  of 
the  time  might  be  fpent  in  an  examination  on  the  fubjecSt 
treated ;  and  this  plan  might  be  continued  daily,  or  at  every 
lefture  throughout  the  courfe,  inftead  of  once  or  twice 
a-week  as  is  now  the  cuftom.  Other  plans  will  fuggeft 
themfelves  to  the  ledlurers  who  are  anxious  to  give  inftruc- 
tion  in  the  beft  poffible  way;  but  greatly  to  abridge  the 
number  of  leftures,  we  firmly  believe,  would  be  moft 
injurious,  both  to  the  ftudent  and  to  the  profeffion  at 
large.* 

 6.  The 

*  The  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  in  the  new  regulations 
(1858),  requires  fewer  leftures  to  be  attended.  We  fear  the  change  will 
not  be  any  improvement. 
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6.  The  Difpenfary. — In  connexion  with  the  hofpital  there 
is  a  difpenfary,  where  medicines  are  compounded  and  dis- 
penfed,  both  to  the  in  and  out-patients,  and  here  pradlical 
pharmacy  is  profeffedly  taught.  But,  in  point  of  fadl,  prac- 
tical pharmacy  is  not  of  much  account  in  the  medical 
fchools,  nor  is  any  vigorous  attempt  made  to  teach  it ;  and 
the  ftudents,  unlefs  they  have  been  inftru^ted  elfewhere,  at 
the  clofe  of  their  "  curriculum  "  are  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  fubjeft.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  employed  in  the  ufual 
operations  of  pharmacy ;  nay,  indeed,  they  need  not  even 
enter  the  difpenfary,  or  know  that  fuch  a  place  exifts,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  ftudies.  Nor  do  we  think 
it  is  neceffary  to, make  the  difpenfary  available  for  teaching 
pharmacy.  The  fubjefts  included  in  the  ftudent's  curriculum 
are  very  numerous,  and  this  may  well  be  left  out ;  and  we 
are  prepared  to  uphold  the  opinion  we  have  before  exprefled, 
namely,  that  an  apprenticefbip  of  two  or  three  years  with 
proper  overfight,  where  there  will  be  daily  employment  in 
the  preparation  of  medicines,  is  the  beft  method  of  giving 
inftru(51:ion  in  prailical  pharmacy.*    {Vide  p.  23.) 

7.  The  Operating  Theatre. — Perhaps  it  is  called  a  theatre 
becaufe  of  its  fliape  and  appearance ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is 
a  theatre  in  another  fenfe ;  and  many  a  fad  and  tragic  fcene 
has  been  witnelTed  in  it.  Here  the  ftudent  muft  gain  the 
"  lion's  heart"  or  he  will  never  make  a  fuccefsful  furgeon  ; 
for  who  would  truft  his  life  into  the  hands  of  a  timid  and 
fearful  operator?  The  arrangements  of  the  operating 
theatre  are  generally  very  good,  and  every  facility  is  afforded 

for 

*  At  fome  hofpitals,  the  refident  medical  officers  or  houfe-furgeons 
receive  apprentices,  and  profefs  to  inftru6l  them  in  pharmacy,  and  then, 
probably,  the  difpenfary  is  made  available  for  this  objeft. 
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for  feeing  the  operations,  and  ftated  times  are  appointed  for 
performing  them ;  but  the  popularity  of  the  operation  or  of 
the  operator  is  the  only  guarantee  for  the  attendance  of 
ftudents.  Now,  although  it  may  be  true,  as  fome  have 
faid,  that  every  operation  is  an  opprobrium  to  furgery,  inas- 
much as  it  fliows  that  difeafe  will  run  its  courfe,  defpite  all 
our  remedies,  and  baffle  all  our  fkill,  and  is  itfelf  always  a 
painful,  and  often  a  dangerous  refource,  leading  on  to  death, 
or  only  giving  a  chance  of  life ;  yet  it  is  very  necelTary  that 
the  ftudent  fliould  be  able  to  perform  all  operations  readily 
and  well.  Let  him  be  warned,  then,  that  by  an  error, 
or  even  a  doubt,  in  the  midft  of  an  operation,  he  will 
rifk  the  life  of  a  human  being ;  and  what  is  of  lefs  moment, 
but  of  fome  irpportance  to  him, — that  a  fuccefsful  operation 
may  eftablifli  him  in  practice  at  once,  while  an  unfuccefsful 
one,  or  one  un{kilfully  performed,  may  irreparably  ruin  his 
profpedis.  And  let  his  teachers  be  reminded  that  all  opera- 
tions are  not  great  and  attraitive,  nor  are  all  operators 
popular ;  and  therefore  that  fome  plan  fliould  be  adopted  to 
obtain  from  the  ftudent  a  regular  and  uniform  amount  of 
attendance  here  as  elfewhere. 

III.  The  State  and  Mode  of  testing  the  Quali- 
fications OF  Candidates  of  the  different  Licensing 
Colleges  or  Corporations  in  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Pharmacy. 

The  hcenfmg  colleges  or  corporations,  with  fcarcely 
an  exception,  are  excellent  inftitutions,  and  highly  refpeft- 
able.  The  duty  of  examination  is  delegated  by  the 
executive  of  thefe  corporations  to  a  court  of  examiners, 
which  is  generally  chofen  by  ballot,  and  is  compofed  of  the 
moft  eminent  and  able  men  amongft  them.  It  is  faid  that  in  the 

older 
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older  inftitutions  fome  favouritifm  exifts  on  nomination  and 
eleaion  days;  but  this  cannot  be  praftifed  to  any  great 
extent,  for  in  this  age  inei?icient  men  are  not  tolerated  in 
places  of  truft.    We  have  every  reafon  to  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  examiners  compofing  the  various  hcenfmg 
bodies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  truly  honourable 
and  thoroughly  praftical  men,  who  are  well  qualified  to 
difcharge  the  onerous  and  important  duties  with  which  they 
are  entrufted.    The  inftitutions  are  too  numerous ;  but, 
confidered  as  a  whole,  they  are  perfe£tly  truft  worthy  and 
efficient.    We  ftrongly  advocate  their  union  fo  as  to  form 
one  general  examining  hoard^  not  becaufe  we  think  they  are 
inefficient,  but  becaufe  from  their  number  and  differences 
they  divide  the  profeffion  into  hojiile  and  ill-defined  clajfes, 
and  give  rife  to  the  numerous  evils  we  have  previoufly 
pointed  out.    [Vide  t^^.  i8,  19.) 

Proceeding  now  to  the  mode  of  examination  adopted  by 
the  licenfing  bodies  for  tefting  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates for  the  medical  profeffion,  we  propofe  to  notice  the 
methods  of  tefting  employed  by  the  principal  colleges  or 
corporations :  —  firft,  in  England  ;    fecondly,  in  Scotland  ; 
thirdly,  in  Ireland  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  point  out  that  which 
-we  believe  to  be  the  moft  fearching  and  effedlive. 
I  ft.  The  mode  of  examination  in  England. 
a.  The  Univerfity    of  London.  — Firft    examination  for 
Bachelor  of  Medicine.* 

Morning, 

*  The  examination  for  Doftor  of  Medicine  is  condufled  in  a  fimilar 
manner.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  examinations  are  conducted  as 
at  London,  and,  in  addition,  the  candidate  is  expefted  to  write  a  difler- 
tation  on  a  medical  fubjeft,  and  recite  it  before  the  Kegius  Profeflbr  of 
Phyfic  5  after  which,  he  is  examined  'vivd  voce  on  the  faid  diflertation 
by  the  profeflbr.     There  is  only  one  examination  for  the  degree  of  M.B. 
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Morning,  io  to  i. 
Monday— Anatomy   and  phyfiology,  by  printed  papers ; 
Tuefday— Chemiftry,   by  printed  papers;   Wednefday — 
Botany,  by  printed  papers. 

Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

Monday— Anatomy  and  phyfiology,  by  printed  papers  ; 
Tuefday— Materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  by  printed  papers, 
with  tranflation  of  the  Latin  Pharmacopoeia. 

To  commence  on  Friday  at  10  : — 

Chemiftry,  by  viva  voce  and  experiments ;  and  materia 
medica  and  pharmacy,  by  viva  voce  and  demonftrations 
from  fpecimens. 

To  commence  on  Tuefday,  in  the  following  week,  at  10: — 

Anatomy  and  phyfiology,  by  viva  voce^  demonftrations 
from  preparations  and  difleilions. 

h.  Royal  College  of  Phyficians. — Every  candidate  muft 
undergo  three  viva  voce  examinations  before  the  prefident 
and  cenfors.  The  firft  examination  comprifes  phyfiology  j 
the  fecond,  pathology ;  and  the  third,  therapeutics.  The 
candidates  are  alfo  examined  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  is  indifpenfable. 

c.  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. — There  are  two  examinations 
for  the  diploma  of  Member  of  the  college.      The  firji 

examination 

at  thefe  univerfities,  but  the  bachelors  are  not  allowed  to  praftife 
till  they  have  taken  the  degree  of  M.D.,  or  a  licenfe  ad  praaicandum  in 

medicina  Since  the  above  was  written,  fome  alteration  has  been 

propofed  at  Cambridge.  The  bachelors  will  be  allowed  to  praftife 
without  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.,  or  the  licenfe  ad  pra6licandum, 
&c. ;  but  their  previous  courfe  of  ftudy  will  extend  over  a  longer 
period. 
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examination  on  anatomy  and  phyfiology  will  be  made  as 
pra6lical  and  demonftrative  as  poffible.  (The  examinations 
on  anatomy  will  be  on  the  recently  difle6led  fubjedt,  and  on 
prepared  parts  of  the  human  body.) 

The  fecond  examination  on  pathology,  furgery,  and  fur- 
gical  anatomy,  will  be  partly  written  and  partly  oral ;  and 
the  written  part  of  the  examination  will  have  the  prece- 
dence. 

The  examination  for  the  Fellowjhip  of  the  College  occupies 
two  days  ;  and  there  is  likewife  a  preliminary  examination 
in  claflics,  mathematics,  and  French.  The  examination  in 
claffics,  &c.,  is  held  in  April  and  0£tober.  The  pro- 
feffional  examination  is  held  in  May  and  November,  and 
is  viva  voce.  The  fubjects  of  the  firji  day's  examination 
are  anatomy  and  phyfiology ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  day, 
pathology,  therapeutics,  and  furgery ;  in  the  anatomical 
examination,  the  candidate  is  required  to  perform  difledlions 
or  operations  on  the  dead  body.  The  time  allowed  for 
examination  each  day  is  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

d.  The  Society  of  Jpothecaries. — There  is  a  preliminary 
examination  (now  compulfory)  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathe- 
matics, held  on  the  third  Tuefday  in  the  months  of  March, 
July,  and  November.  Then  there  are  two  examinations 
for  the  licenfe  condu£ted  orally. 

The  fir Ji  examination^  which  may  be  paffed  after  the  fecond 
winter  feffion  (provided  the  candidate  has  completed  the 
nineteenth  year),  embraces  the  following  fubjeds: — Latin, 
including  the  Pharmacopceia  and  phyficians'  prefcriptions 
(if  not  paffed  before),  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  general  and 
pradical  chemiitry,  botany,  and  materia  medica. 

The  fecond  examination  embraces  practice  of  medicine  and 

pathology. 
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pathology,  midwifery,  including  the  difeafes  of  women  and 
children,  forenfic  medicine  and  toxicology. 

e.  Army  Medical  Department.  —  Gentlemen  feeking  the 
office  of  alliftant-furgeons  in  the  Army,  undergo  a  further 
examination,  even  after  they  have  complied  with  the  pre- 
fcribed  regulations  {Vide  p.  17),  which  is  probably  not 
very  ftri£l,  but  is  both  viva  voce  and  written ;  and  before 
promotion  from  the  rank  of  affiftant-furgeons  to  any  higher 
rank,  they  muft  be  prepared  for  fuch  other  examination  as 
may  be  ordered  before  a  board  of  medical  officers. 

"  A  Royal  Commiffion,"  in  1858,  recommended  that  the 
examination  fhould  be  "  pra61:ical  and  competitive,"  and 
that  one  and  the  fame  Board  fhould  condudt  the  examination 
for  the  medical  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  "  That  an  examination  in  the  pra£tical  know- 
ledge of  his  profeffion  as  a  military  medical  officer  be  pafled 
by  the  affiftant-furgeon  before  promotion  to  the  furgeoncy."* 
/.  Eajl  India  Company's  Service. —  The  examination  is 
condu6ted :  —  ift.  By  means  of  written  queftions  and 
anfwers.  2nd.  By  object  examinations  and  experiments, 
when  the  fubjed  admits  of  fuch  teft.  3rd.  By  praftical 
examination  of  patients,  and  by  operations  on  the  dead 
body.    4th.  By  viva  voce  examination. 

g.  Navy  Medical  Department.—  Tht  examination  is 
partly  written,  and  partly  oral,  and  the  candidates,  after 
having  complied  with  the  prefcribed  regulations  {vide 
p.  17),  "undergo  a  further  examination  touching  their 
qualifications  in  all  the  necelTary  branches  and  parts  of 
medicine  and  furgery,  for  each  of  the  fteps  in  the  Navy 
medical  fervice."  2nd.  Mode 

I,*,  ^^^^        i'^"ed  as  this  work  is  being  publiflied.- 

yide  "  Medical  rtmes,"  No'v.  Gth,  1 859. 
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2nd.  Mode  of  Examination  in  Scotland. 

a.  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh. — The  examination  is  either 
^ivd  voce  or  in  writing,  at  the  option  of  the  examiners  :  ift. 
On  anatomy,  chemiftry,  botany,  inftitutes  of  medicine, 
and  natural  hiftory,  bearing  chiefly  on  zoology.  And, 
2ndly.  On  materia  medica,  pathology,  pradlice  of  medi- 
cine, furgery,  midwifery,  and  medical  jurifprudence. 
Befides,  the  candidate  muft  write  a  thefis  and  defend  it,  and 
alfo  give  evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  Latin. 

b.  Royal  College  of  Phyfcians^  Edinburgh. — The  examina- 
tion confifts  : — lit.  Of  a  diflertation  in  Englilh  on  fome 
fubjedt  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  fele£ted  by  the  examiners, 
to  be  written  by  the  candidate  in  an  apartment  of  the  Col- 
lege Hall,  under  the  fuperintendence  of  the  examiners. 
2nd.  Of  a  viva  voce  examination  in  Englifli,  chiefly  on  the 
fymptomatology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics  of  difeafe ; 
but  in  part  alfo  in  anatomy,  chemifliry,  botany,  and  phy- 
fiology.  3rd.  The  examiners  may  inftitute  fuch  examina- 
tion as  they  may  confider  advifable  for  fatisfying  themfelves 
that  the  candidate  has  received  a  competent  education. 

c.  Royal  College  of  Surgeons^  Edinburgh. — The  examina- 
tion is  viva  voce,  and  fpecimens  of  anatomy  and  materia 
medica  are  employed  to  tefl:  the  pradical  knowledge  of 
the  candidates.  The  candidates  are  likewife  examined  in 
Latin  and  mechanical  philofophy. 

d.  Univerftty  of  Glafgow. — At  the  commencement  of  the 
examination,  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  Latin  is  tefted. 
The  profeflional  examination  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
there  is  a  full  examination  on  all  the  fubjeds  included  in  the 
"curriculum."  The  examination  is  conducted  partly  in 
writing,  but  is  chiefly  viva  voce. 

e.  Marifchal  College  and  Univerftty.,  Aberdeen.— A 

preliminary 
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preliminary  examination  in  Latin,  and  elements  of  mental 
fcience.  2nd.  There  are  two  profeffional  examinations  j 
the  firft  on  theoretical,  and  the  fecond  on  practical  branches 
of  medical  fcience. 

Firft  Examination. — Anatomy,  phyfiology,  botany,  che- 
miftry,  materia  medica. 

Second  Examination. — Medical  jurifprudence,  midwifery, 
furgery,  and  practice  of  medicine. 

/.  Unlverftty  of  St.  Andrew's. — All  candidates  are  required 
to  give  a  written  tranflation  of  a  paflage  from  Celfus,  to 
write  prefcriptions  in  Latin  with  accuracy,  and  to  be  fo 
far  acquainted  with  Greek  as  to  be  able  to  give  the 
meanings  of  fcientific  and  medical  terms  derived  from  that 
language. 

The  examination  by  printed  papers  extends  over  three 
days ;  after  which,  each  candidate  is  fubmitted  to  an  oral 
examination. 

Firft  two  days. — Chemiftry  and  materia  medica,  anatomy 
and  phyfiology,  pra6tice  of  medicine,  principles  of  furgery 
and  midwifery. 

Third  day. —  A  fliort  commentary  is  required  to  be 
wiitten  on  a  medical,  and  on  a  furgical  or  a  midwifery  cafe. 

3rd.  Mode  of  Examination  in  Ireland. 

a.  Unwerfity  of  Dublin  (Trinity  College). — The  exami- 
nation is  conduced  both  by  printed  papers  and  by  oral 
queftions.  As  the  inftitution  grants  a  diploma  in  furgery,  as 
well  as  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doftor  of  Medicine, 
the  fubjeds  of  examination  will  depend,  in  fome  meafure, 
on  the  licenfe  which  the  candidate  feeks  to  obtain.  For  the 
diploma  in  furgery  the  examination  is  divided  into  two  parts  j 
one  of  which  is  devoted  to  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  furgical 
anatomy,  the  theory  and  pra£lice  of  furgery,  and  operative 
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furgery  j  and  the  other  to  the  praftice  of  medicine,  mid- 
wifery, chemiftry,  materia  medica,  and  toxicology. 

b.  Queen's  Univerfity.  —  Two  examinations  muft  be 
pafled. 

Firll.  On  chemiftry,  botany  and  zoology,  anatomy  and 
phyfiology,  practical  anatomy,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacy. 

Second.  Anatomy  and  phyfiology,  practical  anatomy, 
theory  and  praftice  of  medicine,  and  medical  jurifprudence. 
The  examinations  are  conduced  partly  by  written  papers, 
partly  by  viva  voce  queftions. 

c.  King  and  ^een's  College  of  Phyftcians. — There  are 
two  examinations  on  feparate  days,  which  are  condudled 
orally,  and  in  the  Englifti  language. 

Firft  day. — Anatomy  and  phyfiology,  botany,  chemiftry, 
and  inftitutes  of  medicine. 

Second  day. — Acute  difeafes,  chronic  difeafes,  materia  me- 
dica, and  midwifery. 

d.  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

ift.  Examination  for  Letters  Teftimonial. — The  candidate 
is  examined  orally  on  anatomy,  phyfiology,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  furgery,  materia  medica  and  the  form 
of  prefcriptions,  and  muft  perform  fuch  furgical  operations 
or  difleilions,  or  explain  fuch  anatomical  and  pathological 
preparations,  as  the  examiners  may  require. 

2nd.  Examination  for  the  Fellowftiip. — The  examination 
extends  over  two  days. 

Firft  day. — Anatomy  and  phyfiology  (human  and  com- 
parative). 

Second  day. — Pathology,  therapeutics,  the  theory  and 
pradice  of  medicine  and  furgery,  and  fuch  other  branches 
of  medical  fcience  as  the  Council  may,  from  time  to  time' 
dire(Sl.    The  examination  is  oral,  and  in  writing.    In  the 

anatomical 
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anatomical  examination  the  candidate  is  required  to  perform 
difleilions  and  operations  on  the  dead  body. 

3rd.  Examination  for  the  midwifery  diploma. — Candi- 
dates for  the  midwifery  diploma  are  publicly  examined 
on  the  organization  of  the  female,  the  growth  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  foetus,  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  the 
difeafes  of  women  and  children. 

e.  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

I  ft.  A  preliminary  examination  in  claffics,  in  French,  and 
in  fcience  generally. 

2nd.  The  examination  for  the  llcenfe  to  praSlife  as 
an  apothecary  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  may  be 
undergone  at  different  times,  and  upon  feparate  days. 

Firft  day.  On  chemiftry,  botany,  anatomy,  materia  me- 
dica,  therapeutics,  and  pharmacy.  This  examination  is 
principally  experimental  and  demonftrative.  The  can- 
didate muft  alfo  tranflate  the  Latin  Pharmacopoeia  and  pre- 
fcriptions  into  Englifh. 

Second  day.  On  medicine,  furgery,  phyfiology,  pathology, 
midwifery,  and  medical  jurifprudence.  This  examination 
is  partly  written,  and  partly  viva  voce^  and  the  candi- 
date is  alfo  required  to  write  prefcriptions  in  Latin. 

The  firft  of  thefe  examinations  may  be  undergone  at  the 
clofe  of  the  firft  fummer  feffion,  or  at  any  period  after  the 
attendance  upon  the  firft  winter  and  fummer  feffion  has  been 
completed,  and  the  paffing  of  this  examination  will  entitle 
the  candidate  to  the  affiftant's  certificate.* 

Such  are  the  examinations  for  degrees  and  hcenfes  to 
pradife  medicine,  furgery,  &c.,  inftituted  by  the  different 

corporations 
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corporations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  will  be  feen 
that  the  mode  of  tefting  by  written  queftions  is  employed 
more  than  the  oral  mode,  and  it  will  probably  come  more 
and  more  into  vogue.  The  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
land have,  during  the  prefent  year,  altered  their  examination 
from  a  purely  oral  one  to  one  that  is  written  and  oral ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  time  for  fome  alteration,  for  the  old  method  of 
examination  was  very  defedtive,  and  by  it  the  knowledge  of 
the  candidate  could  not  be  thoroughly  tefted.*  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  mode  of  examination  by  written 
queftions  is  the  beft ;  although,  as  we  have  faid,  it  is  moft 
in  fafhion  at  the  prefent  time.  The  viva  voce  method  has 
advantages  which  the  other  does  not  poflefs.  The  examiner 
can  put  his  queftions  in  different  forms,  in  order  that  the 
candidate  may  fully  comprehend  them.  He  can  encourage 
him,  and  by  an  occafional  hint  refrefti  his  memory,  and  help 
him  over  a  difficulty.  He  can  touch  on  a  greater  variety  of 
fubje£ls,  and  make  the  examination  more  comprehenfive  and 
full,  and  fo  more  certainly  bring  out  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidate.  We  were  therefore  inclined  to  prefer  and  re- 
commend a  viva  voce  examination,  made  as  demonftrative 

and 

*  The  old  examination  was  truly  a  droll  affair.  The  candidate, 
having  wended  his  way  to  the  college  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, was  kept  waiting  in  an  antechamber  until  his  name  was  called, 
when  he  was  at  once  ufliered  into  the  prefence  of  his  examiners.  They 
fat  at  four  tables — two  at  each  table — and  the  candidate  was  examined 
by  each  fet  juji  fifteen  minutes,  fo  that  the  examination  lafted  exa6Uy  an 
hour.  It  is  evident  that  a  highly  nervous  man  had  little  chance  of  fuc- 
cefs  at  fuch  an  examination  as  this,  for  he  would  be  fifteen  minutes  in 
gathering  up  his  ideas.  It  was  always  faid,  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
college,  that  if  the  candidate  was  fuccefsful  at  the  firft  two  or  three 
tables  he  was  fafe  j  and  that  at  the  fourth  table  it  was  often  merely  a 
little  pie  of  ant  gojfip  between  the  parties  concerned. 
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and  practical  as  poffible ;  and  the  examinations  inftituted 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  England — by  the  So- 
ciety of  Apothecaries,  England — and  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Ireland — for  licentiates,  might  ferve  as  models 
of  this  method.  But  on  further  confideration,  and  inafmuch 
as  an  opinion  is  abroad  that  fuch  examinations  are  not 
always  condudied  in  a  proper  manner — for  inftance,  that  the 
examiners  fhow  favour  to  fome,  and  are  too  fevere  on  others, 
according  to  their  humour ;  or  may  flur  over  their  work, 
and  fail  to  make  the  examination  fo  fearching  and  full  as  is 
neceflary — we  believe  that  the  union  of  the  two  modes  is 
the  great  defideratum.  The  public  will  then  have  a  fufficient 
guarantee  that  the  medical  men  of  this  age  are  fully  qualified 
to  treat  their  difeafes,  and  the  candidate  w^ill  have  a  fair  and 
appropriate  tefting  of  his  knowledge.  The  examinations  of 
the  Univerfities,  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  for 
Members,  and  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland  for 
Fellows,  are  examples  of  the  viva  voce  method  and  that  by 
written  queftions  united. 

The  examinations  of  the  Univerfity  of  London  for  the 
degree  of  M.B.  prefent  the  beft  model  of  fuch  an  examination 
as  we  recommend,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We 
fpeak  after  fome  experience,  and  a  moft  careful  confideration 
of  the  fubjea.  We  have  fpecially  noted  the  firft  exami- 
nation {vide  pp.  48—49) ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  model 
may  be  placed  before  us  and  duly  ftudied,  we  here  quote 
the  fecond  examination  in  full. 

Second  M.B.  Examination.^  London  Univerfity. — Firft 
week.    By  printed  papers. 

Morning,  10  to  i. 

Monday— Phyfiology;  Tuefday— Surgery  j  Wednefday 
— Midwifery. 

Afternoon, 
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Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

Monday  —  General  pathology,  general  therapeutics, 
hygiene  ;  Tuefday  —  Medicine  ;  Wednefday  —  Forenfic 
medicine  ;  Friday — the  candidates  to  report  on  the  cafes  of 
a£lual  patients. 

Second  week.  To  commence  on  Monday  morning  at  10, 
by  viva  voce  interrogation  and  demonftration  from  pre- 
parations, with  tranflations  from  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

N.B. — The  candidate  is  required  to  tranflate  paflages  of 
the  Latin  Pharmacopoeia  into  Englifli,  and  of  the  Englilh 
Pharmacopoeia  into  Latin. 

The  examination,  as  it  refpefts  anatomy,  is  efpecially 
fearching  and  full  j  and,  indeed,  taking  it  altogether,  it  is  an 
excellent  teft  of  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate,  and  he 
who  pafles  it  gives  ample  proof  that  he  has  ftudied  hard  and 
well.  If  there  be  a  fault  in  this  examination  it  is  in  the 
written  part  of  it,  fome  of  the  queftions  being  too  lengthy 
and  diffufe  j — for  inftance,  as  one  has  faid,  "  all  about  all 
kinds  of  malignant  difeafes"  or  "  everything  refpe5ling  palfy 
in  all  its  forms  "  on  each  of  which  queftions  volumes  might 
be  written,  whilft  an  hour  only  is  allowed  for  the  work. 
We  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  queftions  were 
more  numerous  and  concife.  A  larger  number  of  fubjeils 
could  then  be  included  in  the  examination,  and  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  candidate  would  be  more  certainly  afcer- 
tained,  and,  moreover,  this  method  might  help  to  check  the 
difreput  able  practice  of  grinding. 

Thefe  long  leading  queftions  are  talked  about  among 
candidates  and  ftudents,  and  are  inferted  in  medical  publica- 
tions and  the  Univerfity  Kalendar,  and  thus  they  become 
the  grinder's  ftock-ui-trade.     For  as  fuch  leading  queftions 
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are  necefTarily  but  few,  and  obtain  great  publicity,  the 
grinder  can  form  a  good  general  idea  of  the  chara61:er  of  the 
examination  by  comparing  the  queftions  of  different  years, 
and  hence  he  shapes  his  inftruilion  ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
utility  of  written  queftions  as  a  teft  of  the  qualification  of  the 
candidates  is  greatly  impaired. 

The  viva  voce"  part  of  the  examination  is  as  practical 
and  demonftrative  as  it  can  be  made,  and  in  it  the  conception 
of  the  founder  of  the  prizes  is  fully  realifed ;  for  "  in 
anatomy  the  dead  fubjecSt  is  placed  before  the  candidate ; 
in  chemiftry,  botany,  and  pharmacy,  fpecimens  of  minerals, 
plants,  and  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  placed  before 
him,  and  he  is  required  to  perform  analytical  operations  j  and 
in  the  pradice  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  the  candidate  is 
placed  before  the  patients  in  the  wards  of  an  hofpital." 
Of  courfe,  we  propofe  this  examination,  or  a  fimilar  one,  for 
all  ftudents  of  medicine — as  the  initiatory  one— as  the  only  one ^ 
in  fa61:,  for  all  who  intend  to  pracStife  as  general  pra£titioners. 

In  purfuance  of  the  plan  we  marked  out  for  ourfelves 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Eflay,  we  have  ftill  to 
fay  a  few  words  refpeding  the  "-^ phyftcians"  of  the  age,  and 
fo  to  complete  the  tafk  we  have  taken  in  hand. 

The  ^'phyfician,"  or  "  do6lor,"  occupies  the  higheft 
pofition  in  the  medical  profeffion— at  leaft,  fuch  is  the  general 
opinion  refpeaing  him,  and  the  moft  fevere  and  defperate 
difeafes  are  often  committed  to  his  care  by  the  general 
practitioner  and  the  public  ;  therefore,  firft  of  all,  his  qualifi- 
cations fhould  be  thoroughly  tefted  in  the  above-mentioned 
or  any  other  pradical  way,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
he  fhould  have  had  a  large  amount  of  experience  in  his 
profefTion.  But  is  it  fo  ?  Are  all  our  phyficians  men  of 
experience  ?    Nay,  truly,  it  is  a  notorious  faft,  that  often  an 
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aged  man,  who  has  been  all  his  life  converfant  with  difeafe 
and  its  treatment,  will  be  required  to  go  through  the  fome- 
what  ferious  farce  of  a  confultation  with  fome  youthful 
doitor,  who  "  cannot  diftinguifli  between  fcarlet  fever  and 
meafles,  hut  from  his  books"  This  is  a  ftrange  procedure^ 
fandtioned  by  the  cuftom  of  agesj  but  that  the  general 
praititioner  fliould  fubmit  to  it  in  this  day  is  moft  wonderful, 
for  it  is  an  infult  to  his  underftanding  and  experience. 

A  writer  has  lately  faid,  "  It  is  right  that  there  fhould  be 
grades  in  furgery  as  in  medicine,  but  the  higher  grade  fhoiild 
confift  of  thofe  who,  by  their  longer  Handing  in  the  pro- 
feilion,  or  by  undergoing  tefts  of  their  pofleffing  higher 
qualifications,  have  proved  their  title  to  it."  Our  views  of 
the  matter  are  well  exprefled  by  this  writer ;  and  we 
fuggeft,  therefore,  that  medical  men,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  way  in  which  their  qualifications  have  been  tefted 
at  firft,  fhall  be  compelled  to  pradtife  as  general  pradlitionera 
for  twelve  years.,  before  they  take  the  title  of  "  doftor,"  or 
"  phyfician,"  or  are  employed  in  that  capacity  ;  or,  what  is 
ftill  more  defirable,  after  they  have  been  engaged  in  general 
pradtice  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  let  them  undergo  a 
ftri61:  prailical  examination,  fo  that  their  fitnefs  for  this 
higher  office  and  employment  may  be  fully  tefted  and 
proved.  The  examination  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyficians,  England,  for  perfons  who  have  attained  their 
fortieth  year ;  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England, 
for  perfons  who  have  been  twelve  years  in  praftice ;  or 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  as  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Commiffion  in  1858  for  affiftant-furgeons,  before 
promotion  to  the  furgeoncy,  afford  examples  (at  leaft  theo- 
retically) of  what  we  mean. 

Furthermore,  we  defire  to  note,  with  ftrong  and  earneft 

reprobation. 
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reprobation,  the  undignified  conduit  of  many  phyficians,  fo- 
called,  whofe  cuftom  it  is  to  vifit  all  patients  who  fend  to 
them,  whether  for  medical  or  furgical  advice,  independently 
of  the  general  pra<ftitioners,  and  by  accepting  the  fame,  or 
nearly  the  fame  remuneration,  encroach  on  their  pra6lice. 
The  general  pradlitioners,  however,  retaliate  by  having  as 
few  confiiltations  with  the  phyficians  as  poffible  ;  and  fo 
they  gain  little  or  nothing  pecuniarily  by  their  conduit,  and 
in  our  judgment  they  lofe  immenfely  in  profeffional  credit 
and  relpeitability ;  for  the  jealoufy  and  ill-feeling  which 
very  commonly  exift  between  thefe  two  clafi^es  of  medical 
men  may  be  attributed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  this  cuftom.  Nay, 
is  it  not  a  frequent  caufe  of  many  fad  and  difreputable  profes- 
fional  quarrels  ?  We  believe  that  it  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment to  the  profeiTion  generally,  if  the  phyficians  would 
keep  a  broad  and  well-defined  line  between  themfelves  and 
the  general  pra6titioners,  by  limiting  their  practice  exclu- 
fively  to  "  confultations"  which  in  this  age  feems  to  be  their 
legitimate  province  ;  or,  at  leaft,  by  fetting  a  higher  value 
upon  their  fervices,  as  is  the  ufage  amongft  the  chief  and 
honourable  men  in  other  profeffions. 

Let,  then,  the  plans  juft  fuggefted  be  fully  carried  out, — 
and  they  might  be,  either  by  parliamentary  enactment,  or  by 
agreement  among  the  licenfing  corporations  themfelves, — 
and  after  a  time  we  fhall  have  none  in  the  higher  walks  of 
the  profeflion  but  men  who  have  been  engaged  for  a  feries 
of  years  in  the  daily  inveftigation  and  treatment  of  difeafe. 
We  ftiall  have  none  but  fully  qualified  and  praftical 
"  phyficians "  or  «  doitors "  amongft  us,  that  the  aged 
general  pradtitioner  will  confult  with  pleafure  to  himfelf  and 
probable  advantage  to  his  patients ;  and  that  the  young 
pradtitioner  will  confide  in  and  refpeft,  and  whofe  affiftance 

in 
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in  defperate  cafes  he  will  gladly  and  eagerly  feek  ;  and, 
finally,  we  fhall  give  the  honourable  places  and  the  larger 
emoluments  of  the  profeflion  to  men  who  have  hardly 
earned  them,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  they  moft  juftly 
belong. 

In  conclufion,  the  writer  trufts  he  has  made  it  evident,  as 
he  has  rapidly  glanced  at  the  various  fubjeils  herein  treated, 
that  he  has  no  fympathy  with  thofe  who  feem  to  delight  in 
pouring  contempt  and  abufe  on  the  corporations,  the 
hofpitals,  and  the  medical  profeflion  generally. 

He  has  pointed  out,  as  he  thinks,  a  few  things  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  profeflion  which  might  be 
eafily  altered  and  amended  ;  but,  defpite  thefe  imperfections, 
he  is  proud  to  belong  to  it,  and  confiders  it  one  of  the  mofl: 
noble  callings  that  man  can  follow,  or  to  which  his  attention 
can  be  directed. 
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There  are  a  few  other  matters  which  we  could  not  con- 
veniently place  in  the  body  of  the  Effay,  and  therefore  we 
notice  them  here. 

I.  Medical  Teaching  on  Infanity. — It  is  ftrange,  but  yet 
true,  that  the  medical  fchools  make  little  or  no  provifion 
for  inftru£ting  the  ftudent  in  the  dete6tion  and  treatment  of 
infanity,  nor  do  any  of  the  licenfmg  bodies  include  the  fub- 
je6l  in  their  regulations.  It  is  true  there  is  a  lunatic  afylum 
in  connexion  with  Marifchal  College  and  Univerfity,  Aber- 
deen, "  a  limited  number  of  ftudents  being  permitted  to 
witnefs  the  praftice  purfued  in  the  afylum,  and  a  courfe  of 
clinical  inftru£lion  on  the  treatment  of  infanity  being  given." 
At  St.  Luke's  and  Bethlehem  Afylums,  London,  alfo,  "  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  are  admitted  to  attend  the  pra6lice 
of  the  phyficians,  and  a  courfe  of  lectures  on  infanity  are 
annually  delivered,  and  clinical  leisures  are  occafionally 
given."  With  the  exception  of  the  treatment  of  the  fubjedt 
in  its  turn,  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  ledlures  on  medicine,  thefe 
appear  to  be  all  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  afford  inflruc- 
tion  on  mental  difeafe  in  the  whole  of  the  medical  fchools 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

This  is  a  ferious  omiUion  in  medical  education,  for  dis- 
orders of  the  intelled  very  frequently  come  under  the  notice 
of  medical  men  in  their  every-day  practice.  Indeed, 
although  in  many  cafes  it  is  well  known  that  little  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  "  miniflering  to  a  mind  difeafed,"  the 
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medical  man  is  the  perfon  confulted,  and  upon  him  the  main 
dependence  is  placed  ;  and,  moreover,  to  him  and  to  him 
alone,  are  committed  the  power  and  refponfibility  of  feparating 
fuch  patients  from  their  families,  and  placing  them  in 
circumftances  of  confinement  and  reftraint.  In  other  words, 
he  is  expedled  to  know  and  to  decide,  in  any  individual  cafe, 
whether  fuch  feparation  and  confinement  be  neceflary  or  not. 
Now,  when  we  confider  that  this  decifion  may  involve  the 
fortunes,  the  profpedls,  and  the  happinefs  of  our  fellows,  we 
fee  that  it  fhould  not  be  lightly  or  ignorantly  made.  But  it 
muft  be,  at  leaft,  ignorantly  made,  if  no  means  are  ufed  in 
the  medical  inftitutions  to  give  inftru6tion  in  the  treatment 
and  general  management  of  fuch  cafes  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  through  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  medical  men, 
many  perfons  have  been  torn  from  their  families  and 
incarcerated  in  lunatic  afylums  who  were  never  mad  at  all. 
It  is  a  fa£t  that  fome  cafes  of  this  kind  have  come  to  light, 
from  time  to  time ;  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  care  that 
has  always  been  taken  to  prevent  any  difclofures  of  the  kind, 
it  is  probable  the  half  has  not  been  told  to  the  world,  and 
that  even  at  this  hour  there  are  many  miferable  beings 
locked  up  in  gloomy  and  folitary  cells,  who  are  in  a  fit  ftate 
to  have  their  liberty  and  to  aflTociate  with  their  families  and 
friends.  There  is  no  fadder  thought  than  this — that  men 
who  are  of  found  mind,  and  never  were  otherwife,  are  daily 
and  hourly  mixed  up  with  the  infane,  and  are  treated  as  fuch, 
where  no  friends  come  to  inquire  after  them,  and  to  whom 
no  hope  of  efcape  remains.  Nay,  this  is  a  moft  horrible 
thought,  and  if,  as  has  been  ftated,  under  fuch  circumfl-ances, 
they  become  abfolutely  mad — mad  as  thofe  around  them — 
who  can  wonder  ?  Indeed,  one  could  almoft  wifli  for  them 
fuch  a  termination  to  their  miferable  ftate,  fo  that  their 
confcioufnefs  of  it  might  be  annihilated.  This  very  im- 
portant matter  demands  the  attention  of  our  medical 
corporations.  There  are  numerous  afylums  for  the  infane  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  might  eafily  be  made 
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available  for  inftruaion.  In  the  capital  of  each  country 
efpecially,  they  ftiould  be  opened  to  the  medical  ftudent,  and 
fome  months'  attendance  fliould  be  required  of  him  con- 
currently with  his  ordinary  hofpital  praftice.  Or,  it  the 
Government  does  not  poffefs  fufficient  control  over  a^l 
lunatic  afylums  to  open  them  (and  probably  it  does  not), 
then  the  county  afylums  for  lunatic  paupers  might  be  made 
to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  education,  and  at  leaft  three 
months'  attendance  here  fliould  form  a  part  of  the  ftudent's 
curriculum. 

II.  Supply  of  Subjects  for  DifeSfion.— The  fupply  of  fub- 
jedls  for  dilTeaion  has  generally  been  fcanty  in  the  Englifli 
medical  fchools,  and  it  does  not  feem  to  increafe  ;  for, 
of  late,  confiderable  excitement  has  been  created  in  the 
medical  world  on  account  of  it.  In  Scotland  *  and  Ireland 
this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  and  on  the  Continent,  and  efpecially  in 
the  Paris  medical  fchools,  fubjeils  are  very  plentiful,  and 
the  "  parts"  for  diffedion  are  fupplied  to  the  ftudents  at  a 
low  price.  The  reafon  of  this  dearth  of  fubjefts  in  England, 
is  ftated  by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  He 
fays,  "  it  is  becaufe  the  fupply  of  the  difleding  rooms  is  left 
to  the  caprice  of  certain  undertakers,  contra6tors  for  un- 
claimed bodies,  in  the  different  unions  around  London. 
Thefe  men,  if  better  paid  by  the  hofpitals  than  by  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians,  are  pleafed  to  bring  their  fubjecSls  to  the 
differing  rooms.  Who  is  at  fault  in  this  matter  ?  Surely 
not  the  undertaker,  who  has  a  perfeft  right  to  difpofe  of  his 
goods  to  the  higheft  bidder.  Certainly  not  the  infpeftor  of 
anatomy,  who  has  no  power  over  the  undertakers. 

.    That  which  we  require,  and  muft  have,  is  an 

authority, 

*  Speaking  of  one  of  the  difTeiling  rooms  at  an  Edinburgh  fchool,  a 
friend  of  mine  writes  : — "  We  had,  on  an  average,  thirty  bodies  in  the 
diflefting  room  at  one  time,  during  my  years."  In  Ireland,  becaufe  of 
the  general  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  number  of  hofpitals  and  elee- 
mofynary  eftablifliments  they  require,  the  medical  fchools  are  always  well 
fupplied  with  the  "  unclaimed"  dead. 
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authority,  granted  by  Government,  to  compel  Poor  Law 
Guardians  to  give  up  to  the  infpedlor  of  anatomy  all  un- 
claimed rubjefts."  The  plan  fuggefted  by  this  writer  is 
what  is  needed,  not  only  for  the  fupply  of  the  metropolitan, 
but  alfo  of  the  provincial  fchools.  All  unclaimed  fubjeds 
(if  all  are  required)  fliould  be  available  for  the  purpofes  of 
dilTeftion,  fo  that  the  «  parts  "  could  be  fold  at  a  moderate 
price  ;  and  the  diligent  ftudent,  though  he  might  be  poor, 
inftead  of  only  "  diJfeSiing  the  whole  body  once"  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  his  curriculum^  would  be  induced 
to  diflect  it  again  and  again,  and  alfo  to  perform  many  of  the 
operations  on  the  dead  body.  Indeed,  fo  long  as  this  dearth 
of  fubjects  continues,  anatomy  muft  be  very  imperfedly 
taught  in  the  Englifh  medical  fchools ;  for  fubjefts  are 
almoft  daily  needed,  during  the  winter  feffion,  for  the  pur- 
pofes of  demonftration,  and  the  ufe  of  the  difledling  room. 
It  is  probable  the  Government  will  ftir  in  the  matter,  if  it 
fliould  difcover  that,  in  the  time  of  great  extremity,  fome 
enterprifmg  ftudent  had  vifited  the  grave-yard  for  his  fubje6ls. 
Let  Tisiiope  this  return  to  the  defperate  meafures  of  darker 
days  will  not  be  required;  but  fome  demonftration  from  the 
whole  body  of  ftudents  and  officers  conne£1:ed  with  the 
various  medical  fchools,  and  an  earneft  appeal  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  would  call  the  attention  of  our  legiflators  to 
this  important  queftion,  and,  at  no  diftant  period,  produce  an 
efficient  law  to  meet  the  cafe.  In  the  meantime  the 
ftudents  muft  have  fubjecSts,  though  they  be  coftly.  Let 
not  the  medical  fchools  be  parfimonious  and  grafping ; 
for  furely  they  may  fupply  the  difleiling  rooms  by  feeing  the 
undertakers,  and  outbidding  the  Boards  of  Guardians ;  for 
thefe  gentlemen  are  not  celebrated  for  making  over-liberal 
payments  to  the  people  they  employ. 

III.  Expenfes  of  Medical  Education,  and  Fees  of  the 
different  Medical  Corporations  for  Degrees,  Licenfes,  &c. — 
The  coft  of  attendance  in  London  on  all  the  ledures  and 
hofpital  praaice  required  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
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and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  England,  ranges  from 
upwards  of  ^60  to  ^100,  as  a  few  examples,  furnifhed  by 
the  following  table,  will  fhow  : — 


96  12 

94  10 

90  o 


88 
81 


4 

o 


d. 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


St.  George's   

St.  Bartholomew's   

Guy's   

Univerfity  College    89  lO 

London  Hofpital   

Middlefex  

Charing  Crofs   75  ^4 

Grofvenor-place  School,  and  Univer- 
fity College   63  15  O 

At  the  provincial  medical  fchools,  the  coft  of  all  the 
leaures  and  hofpital  pradlice  required,  both  by  the  College 
and  Hall,  amounts  to  a  trifle  over  £']0. 

The  average  annual  expenfe  incurred  by  the  ftudent  at 
the  univerfities  in  England,  for  tuition,  refidence,  living, 
&c.,  is  at  the  leaft  from  £60  to  ^^o* 

Fees  of  Licensing  Corporations. 
I.  Fees  in  England. 
Univerfity  of  London. — Firft  M.B.   examination,  ^^5. 
Second  M.B.  examination,  ^5.    M.D.  examination,  ^10. 

Univerfity  of  Oxford.— M.B.  degree,  ^14.  M.D. 
<legree,  ^^40. 

Royal  College  of  Phyficlans. — Licenfe,  ^^56  17s.  (inclu- 
ding ftamp,    15.)    Fellowftiip,  ^55  IS.  (including  ftamp, 

^  ^  Royal 

The  expenfes  of  a  medical  education  are  greater  in  England  than 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  but  the  expenfes  in  England  are  by  no  means 
exorbitant ;  and  it  is  the  coft  of  living  in  London,  rather  than  the 
ftudent's  education,  which  fwallows  up  his  means.  He  may  reduce  his 
expenditure  confiderably,  by  refiding  with  fome  medical  man  asdifpenfing 
or  occafional  vifiting  afliftant  during  the  years  he  devotesto  his  profeflional 
ftudies,  and  for  fuch  fervices  he  will  obtain  board  and  lodging  at  leaft. 

f  The  Stamp  Duties  on  the  Medical  Licenfes  of  the  Colleges  have 
lately  been  repealed. 
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Royal  College  of  Surgeons. — Members,  ^2 1 .  Members 
admitted  to  Fellowfliip,  ^lo.  Certificates  in  Midwifery: 
Perfons  who  were  Fellows  or  Members  prior  to  the 
ift  of  January,  1853,  £'2-  2s.  Perfons  admitted  Fellows  or 
Members  fubfequently  to  the  ift  of  January,  1853,  SS- 
Perfons  pofleffing  other  diplomas  or  degrees,  ^3  3s. 

Society  of  Apothecaries. — ^10  los.  for  Licenfeto  praftife 
in  London.  ^^6  6s.  forLicenfe  to  pradtife  in  any  other  part 
of  England  and  Wales. 

2.  Fees  in  Scotland. 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh. — M.D.  degree,  £2^. 

Royal  College  of  Phyflcians. — Refident  Fellowfhip,  ^^130 
(including  ftamp).  Non-refident  Fellowfhip  and  Licenfe, 
about  ^80  (including  ftamp). 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons. — Licenfe,  ;^io. 

Univerfity  of  Glafgow. — M.D.  degree,  ^^25  3s.  (including 
ftamp).    Chirurgic  Magifter,  ^10  los. 

Marifchal  College  and  Univerfity,  Aberdeen. —  M.D. 
degree,  ^16  5s.    M.D.  degree,  ^^26.  5s.  (including  ftamp). 

Univerfity  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen. — M.B.  degree, 
^5.    M.D.  degree,  £21  os.  6d.  (including  ftamp). 

Faculty  of  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  Glafgow. — ^;^io. 

Univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's. — £26  5s.  (including  ftamp). 

3.  Fees  in  Ireland. 

Univerfity  of  Dublin. — M.B.  degree,  ^^ii  17s.  6d. 
M.D.  degree,  ^22  (including  ftamp).  Diploma  in  Surgery, 
£2  lOS. 

Queen's  Univerfity.— M.D.  degree,  ^5. 
King  and  Queen's  College  of  Phyficians.— ^^45  (inclu- 
ding ftamp). 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons.— Fellowftiip,;^26  5s.  If  the 
candidate  be  a  Licentiate,  ^10  los.  Candidates  for  Letters 
Teftimonial  (Licentiates),  £21. 

Apothecaries'  Hall.— Licenfe,  i6s.  Certificate  of  Ap- 
prentice, ^5. 
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IV.  Parting  Words  to  Medical  Students. —^'mce,  young 
men,  the  preceding  pages  have  been  written  efpecially  for  your 
benefit,  the  Author  addreffes  you  in  his  clofing  words.  He 
reminds  you  that  you  have  entered  a  profeffion  which  is 
noble  and  boundlefs  in  its  labours  and  fympathies,  and 
admonifties  you  to  take  heed  that  you  do  not  degrade  it. 
During  your  ftudent-life  let  your  motto  be  "  Excelfior"  and 
vigoroufly  and  zealoufly  prefs  on,  ftraining  every  nerve,  that 
you  may  obtain  an  honourable  place  among  your  compeers. 
Give  yourfelves  to  the  earneft  ftudy  of  a  few  (and  only  of  a 
few)  of  the  beft  books,  that  you  may  matter  great  and  lead- 
ing principles,  and  to  daily  obfervation  in  the  wards  of 
the  hofpital,  the  diffe6i:ing-room,  and  the  dead-houfe ;  and 
thus  prepare  for  your  examinations,  and  not  by  reforting  to 
the  common,  but  moft  contemptible,  pradice  of  grinding  at 
the  end  of  your  courfe. 

Let  the  profeffion  of  your  choice  be  the  one  Jl,udy  of  your 
lives  ;  for  though  you  fliould  have  a  fmattering  of  claffical 
lore,  modern  languages,  polite  literature,  &c.,  yet  no  more 
than  a  fmattering  of  medical  and  furgical  knowledge,  fmall 
will  be  your  chance  of  future  fuccefs  in  life,  and  certain 
and  bitter  difappointment  your  portion.  Then,  when  fuccefs 
has  crowned  the  efforts  of  your  ftudent-days,  and  you  enter 
upon  the  praftice  of  your  profeffion,  your  diligence  and 
application  muff  never  flag,  for  the  field  of  your  labours  is 
wide  and  extenfive,  and  needs  fteady  and  unceafing  culti- 
vation.    They  only  reap  who  diligently  fow. 

Beware  of  everything  like  affedation  in  your  condud  ; 
neither  Abernethian  rudenefs,  nor  affumed  eccentricity, 
nor  any  other  attempt  at  effe£t,  will  take  with  the 
fturdy  common-senfe  of  this  age.  Give  no  countenance  to 
quackery— it  is  hydra-headed,  and  its  various  forms  cannot 
be  enumerated  ;  but  Homoeopathy,  the  great  "  delufion  and 
fnare"  of  the  age,  rears  its  head  in  the  midft  of  all  ranks  of 
fociety,  and  has  its  difciples  even  in  the  profeffion  itfelf.  But 
we  warn  you  that  all  argumentation  on  a  fyftem  like  this 
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(if  fyftem  it  can  be  called)  muft  be  ridiculous  and  injurious, 
for  its  abfurdity  places  it  beyond  the  pale  of  reafon,  and 
almoft  beneath  contempt.  It  is  emphatically  one  of  our 
fafliionable  delufions,  and  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and 
knavery,  which,  after  having  had  its  day,  v/ith  others  of  the 
like  class,  will  be  abafed  and  forgotten.  If  you  poflefs  a 
competent  knowledge  of  your  profelTion  you  can  afford 
to  laugh  at  globules  and  infin'ttefnnal  dofes  as  you  would  at 
the  foolifh  fancies  and  dreams  of  children. 

There  are  two  errors  in  legitimate  pra6lice  againfl  which 
we  would  put  you  on  your  guard  ; — the  one  the  trufling  too 
much,  and  the  other  the  trufting  too  little  to  medicines : 
for  whilft  fome  medical  men  do  harm  in  difeafe  with  over- 
much medicine,  others  are  not  more  to  be  commended,  who, 
folding  their  arms,  fland  by,  and  under  the  pretence  of 
leaving  Nature  to  fight  her  own  battles,  let  their  patients  die. 
You  will  do  well  to  walk  between  thefe  extremes,  for 
both  are  dangerous.  Do  not,  however,  be  dogmatic,  and 
fo  cherifh  the  idea  that  your  mode  of  treating  difeafe  is  the 
only  right  one,  for  the  enlightened  medical  man  knows  that 
there  are  many  ways  of  leading  the  fick  to  health. 

As  you  value  your  reputation  avoid  all  profefTional 
quarrels,  and  treat  your  colleagues  with  proper  courtefy  and 
refpeil,  holding  their  reputation  as  dear  to  you  as  your 
own ;  for  thereby  you  will  befl  ferve  your  profefTion  and 
promote  your  own  refpeftability  and  ufefulnefs.  Finally, 
and  above  all,  let  the  religion  of  Chrifl  be  your  guide  in 
your  intercourfe  -with  your  colleagues,  your  patients,  and  the 
world  at  large  ;  fo  will  you  fecure  a  fatisfa6lory  termination 
to  a  life  of  honourable  and  ufeful  toil. 


FINIS. 
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